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refreshment flavors recreation pis ea 
Where the blue Pacific caresses Baan ra a 
Waikiki . . . where holiday enchant- C " Eu lll 


ment vies with workaday 
reality, Coca-Cola reminds the state-side visitor of home... 
affords the islander an added fillip to his celebrated hospitality. And natu- 
_ rally so.—For Coca-Cola delights the know- 
ing everywhere who like to flavor work or play i 
with pure, wholesome refreshment. i 
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Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, 
without the advertising text, for use in vour 
classroom will be sent free upon request. Address: 
, 1 . ; ee 
The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. COPYRIGHT 1951, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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RAISE THE FLAGS—for 10 years of enrichment! 


Yes, it was ten years ago this May that 
U.S. bakers and millers voluntarily started 
enriching white bread and flour—thus con- 
tributing immeasurably to the nation’s well 
being. An eminent nutrition authority says: 

“Enrichment of bread has meant not 

merely enriching the bread, but enriching 

the lives of many of our fellow citizens— 
enrichment of life measured in a greater 
zest for living and improved resistance 

to disease.” 

As part of a school-wide emphasis on 
nutrition, the children in the picture above 
have constructed a cardboard model of a 
slice of bread ...and have made flags repre- 
senting various nutritive elements found in 
this common food. Thiamine, riboflavin, nia- 
cin and iron—the enrichment ingredients 
added to flour by millers and bakers—become 
more than just ‘“‘big words’ as the class learns 
what these, along with the other nutritive 
elements in bread, contribute to their over-all 
daily diets. And another big step forward in 
the study of foods is made as the children 
learn that “enriched” on a loaf of bread, a 
sack of flour, a package of rolls means more 
essential vitamins and minerals! 

If you’d like help in starting or expanding 
a nutrition project, suggestions for dramatiz- 
ing any phase of nutrition work, write to: 
Education Section, Dept. of Public Services, 
General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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VITAL STATISTICS ON 
FLOUR ENRICHMENT 


» ¢ 4 Before the enrichment 
program was started ten 
years ago, virtually none 
& of the nation’s white 
bread and flour output was enriched. 
Today about 87% of family flour and 
80% of commercial bakers’ bread and 
rolls have extra vitamins and minerals 
added. To date, 26 states with 56% of 
the total population have laws re- 
quiring enrichment. 
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The United States is suffering from a national power shortage. 


The fact is that by the end of 1951, U. S. reserve generating capacity 
will reach nearly 19 per cent. The industry considers 10 to 15 per cent 
adequate under today’s conditions, and the Federal Power Commission 
states, “Progress in interconnection and coordination of power supply 
since 1940 makes it appear unlikely that future reserves of 20 per cent 
or more will be necessary under normal conditions.” 


There isn’t enough electric power to meet national defense and 
war needs. 

The fact is there are 6714 million kilowatts of generating capacity— 
nearly double the capacity at the time of Pearl Harbor. Twelve million 
more will be added by 1953. L. V. Sutton, president of EEI points out 
that today’s power systems can carry loads, “far beyond those existing 
or contemplated, either for civilian or military requirements.” 


Public power is cheaper than private power. 

The fact is a power rate analysis made by the National City Bank of 
New York, among others, concludes, “the well-advertised cheapness of 
public rates is a myth from a national viewpoint.” The Hoover Com- 
mission Task Force Report says, “the differential between the public 
power bills and those for privately owned companies is roughly equal 
to the tax component.” 


Water is the nation’s most abundant source of electric power. 

The fact is coal and other fuels are the nation’s most abundant source 
of electric power. All the available water power sources of the U. S., 
if they could be completely developed, would produce only one-fifth 
the total energy which will be required by the nation in 1960, says 
Electric Light and Power for June, 1950. 


KENTUCKY UTILITIES COMPANY 
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Can You Guess’? 


A QUICK QUIZ ON BITUMINOUS COAL...THE ANSWERS 
TO WHICH MAY SURPRISE YOU AND YOUR PUPILS 








Q Here’s a new car 0 7 but be- 


fore you take a ride see if you can guess how 
many tons of coal were needed to make it. 
Check the correct pile. 


ah» 


A It takes six tons of coal to make the average 
new automobile. 250 pounds of coal are needed 
for the rubber tires and tubes . . . and it takes 
more than a pound of coal to make each pound 
of steel—plus the coal needed for the factory’s 
heat, light and power—an example of the part 
coal plays in nearly every product you use. 


Q@ Here is the “coal-mining Olympics”—a race 
between American, British, and Japanese miners 
to see who can produce the 
most coal in one day. See if 
you can judge the order of 
finish by marking them 1, 2, 8. 
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A The American wins—by many lengths. The 
average American miner produces as much coal 
in one day as a British miner does in four days 
—or the Japanese miner in one month. Modern 
machines give the American miner his big ad- 
vantage—nearly all coal mined underground in 
America is cut by machine, and almost 70% is 
loaded by machine. 
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Q_ How much of the world’s 
total known coal supply does 
America have? Check the 
best answer. 





O% : 
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A Forty-six per cent of the world’s known coal 
reserves are in the United States—more coal than 
there is in the vast continents of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa combined. Our tremendous coal re- 
sources is one reason why our country is able to 
produce so much steel and electric power—and 
maintain by far the highest standard of living in 
the world. 


e 9 eo 
Q Here are some vital American industries that 
depend heavily on coal. Check the one that uses 
the most i 





A Steel is coal’s biggest user—over 100 million 
tons last year. Generating the nation’s electric 
power takes more than 90 million tons of coal a 
year, and the railroads use over 60 million tons. 
8 million tons of coal a year go to the cement 
industry. All of these industries rely heavily on 
coal because it is America’s most abundant, eco- 
nomical, and dependable source of power. 


Free Gooklet{ 


For fun and information get copies of our new 
booklet—“‘King Coal Quiz.” There are many ques- 
tions like the ones above that will interest you 
and your pupils. Write for your free copies today! 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
320 SOUTHERN BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















IRWIN DESKS 
No. 292 
MOVABLE CHAIR DESK 


Designed to meet all normal academic 
requirements in their respective field, and 
constructed to provide long life under the 
severe treatment the desks are subjected 
to in school and assembly rooms. All 
wood parts are of strong, durable plywood. 
All desks are furnished with steel end 
panel on one side of book compartment. 
Regularly furnished with rubber cushioned 
glides attached. 


CATALOG BY REQUEST 
For Sale By 


SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY 


T. W. Vinson, Manager 


Frankfort, Ky. 
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—Ashland Oil and its affiliated com- 
panies are currently producing and pur- 
chasing at a rate in excess of 30,000,000 
barrels of crude oil annually? A good 
part of this total represented crude oil 
produced in the state of Kentucky. 





Always fill up at the pump 
that says “Ashland Flying 





OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
\SHLAND KENTUCKY 
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FUTURE TEACHERS OF AMERICA 
The officers of this splendid organization are doing a grand job. They deserve the 
support of all school people in Kentucky. 























HELP PREVENT INFLATION 


Purchase only what you need 
Our Stock is in good shape on many scarce items 


CHAIR DESK ® TABLET ARM CHAIRS ® PRIMARY CHAIRS 

FOLDING CHAIRS ® LIBRARY CHAIRS ® TEACHERS CHAIRS 

COMBINATION DESK ® TEACHERS DESK ® LIBRARY TABLES 
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BULLETIN BOARDS ® EASELS ® MAGAZINE RACKS ® LIBRARY 

SHELVING ® NEWSPAPER RACKS ® DITTO SUPPLIES ® CHALK 
ERASERS 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY 


INCORPORATED 


311 WEST MAIN STREET 
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The Special Session Of 
The General Assembly 


In the shortest session on record (March 
5-14, 1951), the General Assembly of Ken- 
tucky, with only one dissenting vote, passed 
two measures of great benefit to public 
education in Kentucky. The first of the 
two acts appropriated supplementary funds 
for essential state services, including $6,- 
000,000 additional for teachers’ salaries for 
the school year 1951-52. The second pro- 
vided for the coverage of state and local 
employees under the federal social security 
act. This act permits local boards of edu- 
cation to obtain social security benefits for 
non-instructional employees. 


The additional $6,000,000 will provide an 
average increase of approximately 15 per 
cent in the salaries of the teachers of Ken- 
tucky for next year. This should enable 
the schools to retain many teachers who 
‘otherwise might have left the profession. 
It is recognized, however, that this is 
merely an emergency appropriation and 
that a broad and comprehensive program 
must be adopted by the 1952 General 
Assembly if the school children of Ken- 
tucky are to be provided with adequate 
and satisfactory educational services. The 
K.E.A. legislative program adopted by the 
K.E.A. Delegate Assembly last month 
points the way. It should be widely dis- 
cussed at meetings of teachers and local 
civic organizations and should be explained 
carefully to all prospective candidates for 
the Legislature. Its enactment into law is 
essential if the children of our state are 
to be given educational opportunities com- 
parable to those offered in our sister states. 
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The Kentucky Education Association 
joins with other organizations and groups 
in expressing appreciation to Governor 
Lawrence Wetherby for calling the extra- 
ordinary session of the General Assembly 
and to the legislators for their enactment 
of this beneficial legislation. 


Miss Lillian Lehman Joins 
The K.E.A. Staff 


Miss Lillian Lehman became Director of 


Professional Services of the Kentucky Edu- 


cation Association on March 10, 1951. Her 
election to this important post by unani- 
mous vote of the Board of Directors fol- 
lowed a careful canvass of approximately 
twenty outstanding teachers who were 
nominated by local education associations 
in the state. 

In her new position, Miss Lehman will 
be available to all departments, groups, 
and local associations for assistance in 
planning their programs. Specifically her 
duties, among others, will consist of the 
following: 


1. To serve local education associations by 
visitation and through correspondence. 

2. To advise and counsel with beginning 
members of the Kentucky Education 
Association. 

3. To help train local leaders and officers 
in the Association. 

4. To help co-ordinate the programs of the 
national, state, district, and local edu- 
cation associations. 

5. To promote an exchange of ideas relative 
to programs for meetings of district and 
local associations. 





. To work with teacher training institu- 
tions on matters pertaining to profes- 
sional organizations. 


7. To work with the F.T.A. and with local 
associations on programs to _ recruit 
teachers. 


8. To help harmonize and co-ordinate the 
work of the various departments of the 
Kentucky Education Association, and to 
meet with the boards of directors of 
such departments from time to time. 


9. To perform such duties in securing 
members for K.E.A. and N.E.A. as may 
be assigned. 


Miss Lehman is highly qualified for her 
new work. She possesses the A.B. degree 


from Western Kentucky State College, the. 


M.A. degree from George Peabody College 
for Teachers, and has had additional 
graduate work at Michigan State College 
at East Lansing, Michigan. Miss Lehman 
is a native of Muhlenberg County and has 
had twenty-four years of teaching expe- 
rience in Clear Creek Community Center, 
Logan County rural schools, Livermore, 
Owensboro, and the Jefferson County 
schools. At the time of her election she 
was teaching English, speech, and journal- 
ism and was senior sponsor in charge of 
the annual and paper in the Eastern High 
School in Jefferson County. 


Miss Lehman not only brings a rich 
background of training and teaching expe- 
rience to her new position, but she has also 
been active in the work of our professional 
organizations on the local, state, and na- 
tional levels. She is past president of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers of the 
Jefferson County Education Association 
and just recently served as chairman of 
our N.E.A. committee on Professional 
Services. 

The Kentucky School Journal joins Miss 
Lehman’s friends in extending congratula- 
tions and good wishes as she undertakes 
her new work. We bespeak for her a 
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cordial reception by the members of our 
Association. We predict for her a happy 
and successful career in her new field of 
endeavor. 


The School Savings Plan 


Due to the present emergency, the 
School Savings Plan of the Savings Bonds 
Division of the United States Treasury 
Department assumes even greater impor- 
tance. The objective of the School Savings 
Plan is to have as many children as possible 
participate in the purchase of U. S. Savings 
Bonds. Under present conditions the .sale 
of such bonds by our nation is essential to 
provide funds necessary to prepare for 
defense against threatened aggression. 

Many schools in Kentucky are taking 
part in the program. Children buy Savings 
Stamps once a week and in some instances, 
more often, and thus accumulate the price 
of a Savings Bond. In addition to its edu- 
cational value for the children, this pro- 
gram offers a channel of communication/ 
for general Savings Bond information to 
the community at large through the parents 
of the children participating in the project. 

Every school in Kentucky should make 
it possible for the children to take part in 
the Savings Bond Plan. It not only pro- 
vides a systematic plan of saving, thus 
encouraging thrift, but it also renders a 
great service to our nation during the 
emergency. 





MR. EUGENE WHALIN, State Depart- 
ment of Education, is the incoming presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Health Council. This 
council, made up of representatives of the 
State Department of Health, State De- 
partment of Education, P.T.A., and other 
interested groups, co-ordinates all health 
efforts in the state. 
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A Message to Our Members 


THE Boarp oF Directors of the Kentucky 
Education Association has added to its 
staff a Director of Professional Services. 
The obligation of serving the teaching per- 
sonnel of this great Commonwealth is, in- 
deed, a challenge. It is with humility and 
faith in the co-operation of the members 
of the state association that this task is 
undertaken. This Director is proud to be 
a part of a profession that offers a definite 
service to mankind; one that deals with the 
welfare of the individuals and society as a 
whole. 


Supplementing all that the leadership 
of the school system provides, the organ- 
ized teaching profession has its own re- 
sponsibility to improve constantly its own 
service to learners. This can be done most 
effectively through local associations in co- 
operation with the state and national or- 
A good local association can 


esprit de corps among members of the 
teaching staff, can improve teaching con- 
ditions and economic status, render com- 
munity and civic services, and interpret 
the association and the teaching profession 


sto the public. 


The Director of Professional Services 
will be glad to help train local leaders and 
officers for organization work, and to give 
them an opportunity to exchange ideas 
relative to meetings and programs. The 
members will be encouraged to integrate 
and co-ordinate the local, state, and na- 
tional activities. This service will be ex- 
tended to beginning members who need 
advice and counsel in organization work. 
The F.T.A. clubs, chapters, and teacher 
training institutions will be included in 
this program. Professionalizing the teacher 
will be the ultimate goal of eight points of 
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LILLIAN LEHMAN 


Director of Prof l Relati 
Kentucky Education Association 





the program as outlined by the Board of 
Directors. 


“To help harmonize and co-ordinate the 
work of the various departments of the 
Kentucky Education Association, and to 
meet with the boards of directors of such 
departments from time to time” was in- 
cluded in the board’s outline of duties of 
the Director. A united profession is im- 
possible without harmony and co-opera- 
tion of all departments. May we ever be 
mindful of the fact that each department 
serves a purpose; that the most trivial 
problem is important to the person affected 
by that problem; and that unless we share 
we cannot serve. 

The Director of Professional Services 
wishes to share experiences and extend to 
you services of your Kentucky Education 
Association. 
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How SCIENCE Changes Personality 


Atmost Daity WE Hear: “Everyone likes 
him because he has such a wonderful per- 
sonality,” or “She cannot hold that job 
because she has such an unfortunate per- 
sonality.” What is personality, and how is 
it developed? People everywhere are 
agreed that a well balanced personality is 
not something with which man is born, but 
is something he must achieve for himself. 


Science has a certain answer to many 
of the basic needs of children and adults 
in the developing of well adjusted person- 
alities. All of us need to be given legiti- 
mate forms of activity that will occupy us 
in leisure time as well as in working hours, 
and will let us receive attention and praise 
for good efforts. The desire to master 
something, to collect things, to explore and 
make discoveries is innate in all children. 


Thus opportunities, that later may be 
turned into occupations, must be furnished, 
whereby obligation and responsibility are 
accepted along with privilege. While a 
child is discovering his world, he must at 
the same time be discovering his relation- 
ship to the world in which he lives, and 
the place that he must assume in it. Thus 
is created another need that science fulfills 
'—to give experiences which prove that co- 
operation, industry, and the respect of 
others’ worth are more wholesome and ac- 
ceptable than competition and selfish isola- 
tion. 

In classrooms such as those in the fol- 
lowing examples, where truly educative 
science experiences are provided and 
where teachers are trying to meet the in- 
dividual needs of children, definite whole- 
some changes are apparent in the person- 
alities of not only the characters named 
but their classmates as well. 
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MARY BROWNING 
Kindergarten-Primary Supervisor 
Louisville Public Schools 


LOUISE,.BELL 


Roosevelt School 
Louisville, Kentucky 


1. Carl Develops into Our 
Classroom Doctor 


Carl, an overage pupil in the third grade, 
came to us from the country and his rec- 
ords revealed him to have been a disci- 
plinary problem in every room. The family 
moved often back and forth from the 
country to the city. He seemed to resent 
having to go to a city school. He was in 
my room for only a few weeks when an- 
other move to the country was made. 
These few weeks were very trying. His 
attitude was hostile and resentful. He did 
everything anti-social boys usually do, and 
was difficult to reach. 


The next fall he was back in our school 
and I had another chance to win him. 
This time I felt I had to do something to 
change his feeling about school, teachers, 
and classmates. During our discussion 
periods I discovered that he loved all liv- 
ing things. He had a great store of infor- 
mation about gardening, flowers, and 
animals, and the children began to listen 
to him with a good deal of interest. He 


Stories used were contributed by: 


1—Lottie Gwaltney, Rubel Avenue School, 
Louisville 

2 and 3—Roberta Marshall, Longfellow 
School, Louisville 

4 and 5—Dorothy 
School, Louisville 


6—Ann Pennington, Atkinson School, 
Louisville 


Warden, Belknap 
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began to show an interest in the plants in 
the room and soon took over the care of 
them entirely. He seemed to know ex- 
actly what to do with them, and the chil- 
dren recognized this. One day, when we 
had a visitor, one of the children said, 
“Why Carl is our plant doctor, and we 
might even call him our class scientist.” 
His facial expression was ecstatic, and for 
a minute his emotions knew no bounds. 
After that, he became more and more in- 
terested in science. He brought in many 
kinds of rocks and specimens and even 
began to go to books to get the answers 
to his questions. His classmates respected 
him and began to include him in the group 
activities. 

He began to do wonderful art work, very 
original and creative, making posters and 
pictures for bulletin boards. He stayed 
with us until about April of the next year 
and was very happy and well adjusted. I 
am sure it was through the science experi- 
ences that his attitudes changed. Best of 
all, Carl and I became friends. His father 
got a job as caretaker at a local cemetery 
and before he left the last time, Carl 
carved an exquisite figurine of soap for 
me. Truly there was a feeling of sadness 
and loss in the whole class at his leaving. 
We knew we had won him. 


2. Science Mends Broken Springs 
(And Hearts) 


We had been discussing, “What makes 
things go,” as a result of the mechanical 
toys the children were bringing to school. 
One morning Eric brought a toy mouse 
that could be wound. When released, it 
would run about the room in a very realis- 
tic manner. Eric was very proud of it and 
the children were greatly interested, as it 
was the first mechanical animal that had 
been brought. 

Later in the day, I noticed a very de- 
jected, tear-stained little face peeping at 
me, yet trying to avoid me. Nevertheless, 
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I said, “Eric, are you having trouble?” 
That expression I knew meant that some- 
thing had happened to his mouse. 

I tried to comfort him by telling him 
that things like this happen to all of us; 
I told him that his mouse had a simple 
spring and that I was sure his brother 
or father could fix it. 

Next morning, Eric greeted me with, 
“You were right. My daddy did mend my 
mouse, and I am sorry I was such a baby 
and cried.” 

Since then, he has tried to comfort the 
other children when they become emo- 
tionally upset over little things. I definitely 
feel that he was impressed by this ex- 
perience in a way that will make him bet- 
ter able to handle similar situations. 


3. Practicing Conservation Concepts 
In the Kindergarten 


Several years ago we were faced with a 
rather serious problem in our school gar- 
den. The rains were washing our soil over 
into a neighbor's yard and our newly 
planted seed with it. I had one of the 
fathers, who was an architect, to come over 
and advise me what to do. So after his 
office hours, we met in the garden and he 
advised me to have it terraced about every 
ten feet and retaining walls built. We did 
not have sufficient funds. The interest of 
the entire school was aroused. 

Through the efforts of the garden super- 
visor, we secured old concrete bricks from 
the city. Then every child in the school 
tried to bring one brick to school to build 
our retaining wall. The gardener from 
the educational department and his crew 
came and with the help of our sixth-grade 
boys, the wall was built. Then children 
brought iris plants from their yards to help 
hold the soil and beautify the wall. 

There grew up a spirit of helpfulness 
throughout our school, community, and 
city. The children became interested in 
soil conservation and built a compost heap. 
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Our garden now has concrete walls and 
steps. It has been an inspiration, not only 
to our school, but to the community. The 
flowers are taken to a community hos- 
pital and the veterans hospitals during 
the summer. 


4, Billy's Father Helps Salvage Billy 


Some third-grade children had been ex- 
perimenting with magnets which led into 
an interest in electricity, what it was, how 
it works, etc. A small group worked with 
the necessary equipment, and soon every 
child had a chance to make a doorbell 
ring. The children were fascinated as a 
class, but the experience was especially 
beneficial to Billy, a child who was quite 
_ timid and reserved, big, awkward, and a 
slow learner. Reading was very difficult 
for Billy and he was hard to approach be- 
cause he was conscious of his limitations, 
and this caused confusion and inability to 
concentrate. Even though he was giving 
every outward sign of working and being 
ready, he was tense if asked to recite. In- 
dividual attention did not help either, as it 
was hard to get him into a receptive mood. 

Billy was not in the small group which 
had worked with the doorbell apparatus, 
but he did ring the bell, and it was very 
apparent that he enjoyed it thoroughly. 
He was moved to confide in his teacher 
that his father worked for the telephone 
company and maybe he would help him 
“rig up” something. 

Shortly Billy brought an old-fashioned 
wall telephone box, which his father had 
helped him “rig up.” It was wonderful 
for it had a buzzer which buzzed and a 
bulb which lighted. Billy’s stock went up 
one hundred per cent, and as a result, some 
of his wall of reserve crumbled and it be- 
came easier to help him. 

After he had won recognition and ap- 
proval in one field, he was more receptive 
and less tense in others. The feelings of 
importance and pride, which grew out of 
the fact that he had made a definite place 
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for himself in the class, helped him to 
accept the fact that other subjects were 
hard for him and to work at them with 
cheerful patience. 


5. Films Start Ideas Floating 
And Philip Gains Importance 


A third-grade class saw the film, What 
Makes Things Float, and had fun sailing 
little boats in a giant dishpan in the class- 
room. Many of the children began to un- 
derstand what was really meant by the 
statement they so glibly repeated after 
seeing the film: “An object will float if it 
is no heavier than the water it displaces.” 


The explanation of why things float did 
not seem to give Philip any concern one 
way or the other, but he became fascinated 
with the small boats some of the children 
had brought to school. Philip was a real 
problem child, full of protestations, con- 
stantly doing annoying things to attract 
attention, with a disposition which seemed 
warped because it was so difficult for him 
to be friends with the other children or to 
accept them as little teachers and helpers. 
The teacher watched with interest and 
hope when he began to make a small flat- 
boat one morning before school. He 
worked at it for several mornings and soon 
another boy was working with him, and 
the boat was floating in the pan! 


That experience was good for Philip. 
He was more willing to accept help from 
the other children, and they were more 
than willing to meet him halfway. Their 
approval of his handiwork made him feel 
that he was really an accepted member 
of the group. This, and other such in- 
stances not in the field of science, have 
contributed in an affirmative way to this 
child’s personality. 


~ In what ways then does science con- 
tribute to the personality development of 
children when the experiences are pro- 
vided by such understanding teachers as 
those in the above examples? There is: 
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1) growth toward understanding of 
themselves, their strengths and their 
weaknesses; 


2) development of faith in themselves 
and others; 
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development of an inner poise and 
strength in the knowledge that they 
are working toward goals that help 
not only themselves but others; 


4) growth toward an_ understanding 
that all people are different and that 
each person can be successful in 
some way; 


5) development of a consideration for 
others of the present and the future, 
of the knowledge that we should use 
what we have but not use it up so 
there is nothing left for other gen- 
erations; 


6) a willingness to accept the help of 
others, and in their turn to help 
others discover truths; 


7) the beginning of a seed of sympa- 
thetic tolerance and understanding 
of all races, creeds, and peoples; 


8) a new respect developed for work; 


9) the development of a willingness to 
work with more patience on things 
that are more difficult; 


10) growth toward the development of 
the inquiring mind; 


11) growth toward the ability to think 
in an organized way. 


Some parents are recognizing the part 
science plays in the development of well 
rounded personalities and are showing 
more interest in science themselves. The 
mother of one first-grade child could hard- 
ly believe that her child could explain 
reasons and results as exactly and scien- 
tifically as he did. She said that a splendid 
father-child relationship was established 
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that led to all kinds of experimentation at 
home, reading books together, field trips, 
etc. 


6. Other Parents Have Observed: 


“My child is curious and excited over 
every little thing that looks like a seed.” 


“John wants his daddy to take him to 


the seed store so he can see the many 
different kinds of seeds.” 


“I am getting a liberal education in na- 
ture study.” 


“Mary had her first cooking lesson last 
night—rice and lima beans.” 


Thus we find that these parents are cre- 
ating the right attitudes toward the learn- 
ings that are stimulating further activity 
in the home and are changing personal- 
ities in a most desirable way. 

Love and good will are provided in this 
kind of atmosphere; trust prevails; respect 
and friendliness are the other of the day; 
mental and emotional health are taking 
deep root and are bearing the fruit of self- 
respect, self-confidence, and self-reliance. 
Courage and faith in others have been 
established. These children have been able 
to voice opinions, ask questions, make 
comments, agree or disagree without fear 
of being misunderstood. They are acquir- 
ing the habit of believing that reflection 
will not be cast on one’s motives or mental 
state, but will be recognized for what they 
have actually developed for themselves, 
a scientific attitude of mind, where wonder, 
wisdom, and hard work are but the tools 
with which they attack problems and seek 
their goals. 





Robert’s Rules of Order was 75 years old 
last month. Recent sales show the book 
has hit a new popularity-high. The Library 
of Congress displayed an anniversary ex- 
hibit of the famous guide to parliamentary 
procedure. 
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The Martonian 


A SCHOOL PAPER 


WE ARE TEACHING cO-Operative democracy 
in a very real and vital manner at Lincoln 
Grade School in Dayton, Kentucky. We 
are using as our tool, democracy’s greatest 
bulwark of strength—the press. While ours 
is only a tiny part of that great institution 
of freedom-loving Americans—an ele- 
mentary school paper—through it we are 
attempting some definite goals. 


Always the children are the most im- 
portant factor in any program we plan. 
What is this doing for them? Building 
upon their individual differences, it is 
touching in them the spark that makes 
them know there is a definite place in any 
free society for all of us, be talents great 
or small—for all have an opportunity and 
a part in planning the class pages. Through 
its simple little poems we are accorded 
glimpses into shy little souls whose outer 
fringes are touched with awe at the beauty 
that lies around them. Or, again, through 
these same poems, robust natures are 
thrust in our paths through their realistic 
and down-to-earth expression of those 
things that grip their attention. Their little 
stories give free range to self expression, 
their drawings to creative thinking. They 
are voicing their ideas, they are sharing 
their talents, they are working together. 
Is not this democracy in action? 
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MARGARET ERL 


Lincoln School 
Dayton, Kentucky 


What about the teachers? Most surely 
ours is a heart-warming feeling to know 
we have a share in fostering and encourag- 
ing those activities that will build into the 
lives of these little ones the buttresses of 
dignity, self-confidence, beauty, and ideal- 
ism. 

What about the parents? Pride, of 
course, in the accomplishments of their 
children. But more than this—a feeling of 
closeness with the school and its problems, 
a feeling that they have a share and a 
responsibility in making it worth while, 
just as they do in their homes. 

Our paper is The Martonian, named by 
the children, honoring a principal, Miss 
Minnie Martin, who through years of con- 
secrated service, laid the groundwork of 
future greatness. This project, now in its 
second year, through the encouragement 
and active support of Superintendent W. 
T. Reiley, was enlarged this year. Lincoln 
Parent-Teacher Club, quickly recognizing 


THE AUTHOR of this article is a grad- 
uate of the University of Kentucky and 
has taught in the Dayton schools for the 
past twenty years. 
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its usefulness, purchased a machine where- 
by the paper might be published efficiently 
and rapidly. Our custodian, Mr. Strull, 
does the necessary work in running off the 
copies and supervising the assembling of 
the papers. 

A staff of six children, selected by the 
teachers, is responsible for the general 
layout of the paper. Their task is to gather 
together the general news of the school, 
assort it and prepare it for copy, assemble 
the pages, staple them, and distribute the 
300 copies. 

The unique feature is the Superintend- 
ent’s page. Through this medium, Mr. 
Reiley comes into each home that is con- 
nected with Lincoln School and talks over 
with the parents and citizens the problems 
confronting the school and actions taken 
by the Board of Education. He solicits 
here questions that need to be answered 
and difficulties that need to be ironed out. 
This page grew out of a need in Dayton to 
acquaint the community with the school 
problems, for much of the misunderstand- 
ing was based on lack of knowledge. 
When a well planned citizenship program 
failed to reach the mass of the people, this 
Superintendent’s page was instituted. 

The Parent-Teacher Club of Lincoln is 
also represented with a page. Here their 
work is outlined, their program listed. 

Then page by page comes a parade of 
the classes from Kindergarten on up— 
their poems and stories, some written in 
their own handwriting, their drawings, 
and summary of projects. 

The cover page was designed by a for- 
mer fifth-grade pupil of Lincoln. It is a 
drawing of the school itself. 


Our staff is planning to include a Service 
Page, giving names of former pupils of 
Lincoln who are now in the service of our 
country. We plan, if possible, to mail 
copies to them, making them conscious 
that their school is still vitally interested 
in their activities. 
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Our Cover 


This month we present on our cover 
the Clark County High School basket- 
ball team which won the state cham- 
pionship at the annual tournament 
held in Lexington, Kentucky, on 
March 14-17. Those in the picture 
are, front row, left to right: Nathan 
Lipscomb, manager; Norton Shearer; 
Don Godby; Bobby Haggard; Jerry 
Thornbérry; Larry Thornberry; and 
Howard Hubbard, manager. Back 
row, left to right: Coach Letcher Nor- 
ton; Elmer Pelfrey; Micky Dudley; 
Lewis Snowden; Andy Dudley; Wil- 
liam Rupard; Linville Puckett; and 
Principal Harvey Bush. 











A page devoted to character building 
activities and organizations such as Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, etc., is to be added to 
future copies. Discussions are also under 
way in the staff meetings for a Hobby 
Page. Here children will be encouraged 
to tell of their hobbies and spur others on 
to adopting 4 worth while hobby. 

So through the co-operation of the su- 
perintendent, teachers, parents, children, 
and custodian The Martonian is showing 
our community what America has always 
shown the world—that people are terribly 
important whether they be gréat or small, 
humble or rich, and that people working 
together, planning together, sharing to- 
gether can conquer any problem. 





The U. S. High Commissioner in West 
Germany has vowed to take care of the 
education of German youth. He says “our 
chief accent will be on their development.” 
U. S. aid to needy German students is being 
advanced by $3,000,000 in 1950-51 for con- 
struction of student dormitories and for 
books. 
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, Southern States Co-operative Program 
in Educational Administration 


TRADITIONAL CONCEPTS of functions and 
techniques of educational administration 
have been under scrutiny by an increasing 
number of people within recent years. The 
gradual reorientation of public education 
now in progress has been accompanied by 
a series of challenges to the nature and 
scope of existing leadership in our schools. 
Educational administrators, themselves, 
have been among the most insistent in 
urging a new look at the functions and 
methods of educational administration. 

No group has shown this concern to a 
greater degree than the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, which four 
years ago through its executive committee 
began the study of ways by which the 
administration of public education could 
be provided professional services of broad- 
er scope and greater depth of quality. 

Three years ago a development commit- 
tee of this organization began work with 
the Educational Division of the Kellogg 
Foundation for purposes of ascertaining 
some of the pressing needs in educational 
administration and the development of 
plans for meeting these needs. Subse- 
quently, a number of exploratory confer- 
ences were held with school superin- 
tendents, state department of education 
personnel, and others in order to determine 
some of the major pressing problems now 
faced by school administrators. 


During the spring and summer of 1950, 
these and related activities culminated in 
the establishment of regional centers for 
the general purpose of assisting in the de- 
velopment of co-operative programs aimed 
at dealing with basic problems in educa- 
tional administration to the end that better 
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preparation programs might be developed 
for school leaders on both pre-service and 
in-service levels. Each of these centers 
received a grant from the Kellogg Founda- 
tion. The center for the South is located 
at George Peabody College for Teachers. 


The budget of the center for the South- 
em states made possible by the Kellogg 
grant amounts to approximately $70,000 per 
year for a five-year program, with funds 
for the first three years already approved. 
These funds make possible the employment 
of a staff to work in the program for the 
region. The staff when completed will 
consist of a director, two associate directors, 
five research assistants, and necessary 
clerks and secretaries. A substantial amount 
of the budget is set aside for payment of 
expenses of people in the region for partici- 
pation in conferences held in connection 
with the program and for travel expenses 
of the staff. A small provision is made for 
employment of consultative help. The 
balance of the budget is for operating 
expenses incident to maintaining the pro- 
gram center. 


The co-operative approach characterizes 
the method of work employed in the pro- 
gram. A broad base of participation is 
another characteristic. ‘Three groups in 
particular are involved in projects and 
activities: administrators of local school 


DR. PIERCE, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, is 
Director of the Southern States Co-oper- 
ative Program in Educational Administra- 
tion. 
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systems, state department of education 
personnel, and persons in institutions of 
higher learning who have responsibilities 
for the preparation of educational adminis- 
trators. Supervisors of instruction, mem- 
bers of boards of education, lay citizens, 
and others are encouraged as active par- 
ticipants. The major program focus is on 
in-service education dealing with real 
problems and organized on a continuous 
and integrated basis. The program is 
evolving from the identification and defini- 
tion by participants of things which need 
to be done to better serve educational 
administration and the marshaling of ap- 
propriate resources for a co-operative 
attack on jobs to be undertaken. 

Some of the functions of the program 
staff may be described in the following 
statements. It may assist in the further 
development of co-ordinated and integrated 
programs of pre-service and _ in-service 
education for educational administrators 
which utilize resources from training insti- 
tutions, state departments of education, 
and administrators of local school systems 
when co-operatively engaged in common 
tasks characterized by unity in approach. 
This applies to the extension of co-oper- 
ative effort within states as well as on a 
regional basis. The staff is very much 
interested in basic research dealing with 
the administration of education on all 
levels and helps with studies in this area 
whenever possible. It also serves as a 
communications center and seeks to extend 
knowledge of current developments and 
best practices in educational administration. 
Members of the staff are available to assist 
with projects coming within the scope of 
the program which are of concern to states 
within the region. The center serves as an 
agency for arranging the regional confer- 
ences and workshops which are an impor- 
tant part of activities. It, therefore, is a 
medium for bringing together on a regional 
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basis groups concerned with similar prob- 
lems. 

The general purpose of the Co-operative 
Program is to better serve the needs of 
educational administration through the 
continued improvement of pre-service and 
in-service preparation programs. The fol- 
lowing statement of specific objectives has 
been summarized from the report of the 
planning conference for the program which 
was held at Nashville, Tennessee, on Janu- 
ary 5 and 6. 


1. The definition of functions of adminis- 
trative leadership in providing an ade- 
quate school program. 


2. Stimulating and assisting in the ap- 
praisal of present programs for the pre- 
service and in-service education of 
school administrators, and in the re- 
vision and improvement of such pro- 
grams, 


3. Ascertaining ways by which services of 
state departments of education, colleges 
and universities, and other educational 
agencies can be co-ordinated in the 
best way for effective service to educa- 
tional administrators. 


4. Discovering successful or promising 
practices in administration and giv- 
ing them publicity among _ interested 
groups. ; 


5. Developing training programs which 
place emphasis on the competencies 
needed by the educational administra- 
tor and the experiences needed to de- 
velop such competencies. 


6. Establishing regional seminars on the 
operations of state departments of 
education. 


7. Setting up standards or criteria for the 
evaluation of state departments of 
education. 


8. Finding methods and techniques for 
improving the quality of school board 
membership. 
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9. Recruiting and retaining an adequate 
supply of competent personnel. 


10. Studying district reorganization and its 
relationship to good schools. 


The organizational structure through 
which the Co-operative Program functions 
is quite simple. Each state active in the 
program has a state advisory committee 
composed of representatives from the 
agencies, institutions, and groups within 
the state interested in and having respon- 
sibilities for programs of preparation for 
educational administrators. These com- 
mittees take the initiative for planning 
within states to meet existing needs in 
preparation programs. They provide the 
opportunity for a marshaling of resources 
and merging of efforts which should be 
productive of significant outcomes. They 
also provide the opportunity for the estab- 
lishment of common objectives and com- 
mon directions for all groups having re- 
sponsibility for educational leadership. 
This co-ordination and integration of effort 





shows great promise. The second organi- 
zational feature is a regional advisory com- 
mittee which is composed of chairmen of 
the various state committees. This group 
works directly with the program staff in 
the study of regional needs and in planning 
region-wide activities. The program staff 
works with state committees within states, 
when requested to do so. 


The program is envisioned as a venture 
which will assist in the development of 
new concepts of educational leadership 
and the discovery of practices and tech- 
niques which will make this leadership 
more effective in helping to develop better 
school programs. It is dealing with funda- 
mental issues and basic research which 
ought to yield new insights and new un- 
derstandings of what administration can 
do to help communities understand their 
school needs and in finding better ways of 
meeting them. Its strength lies in unity 
of effort, co-ordination of action and the 
integration of services, based on common 
purposes and objectives embraced by par- 
ticipants. 











J. D. Rayburn, left, super- 
intendent of schools at 
Providence, Kentucky, is 
congratulated as winner of 
a Victor Lite-Weight, Sr., 
16mm. sound motion pic- 
ture projector by Carroll 
M. Hadden, president of 
Hadden Films, Inc., Louis- 
ville, Victor distributor for 
Kentucky. The projector 
was won by Superintendent 
Rayburn at a drawing of 
registrants at the Victor 
Animatograph Booth dur- 
ing the convention of the 
American ‘Association of 
School Administrators at 
Atlantic City, N.J. 
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Education’s STEPCHILD 


SPEECH, PERHAPS more than any other high 
school activity, is treated as a stepchild. 
It has been crowded in as extra-curricular 
work, and there is no teacher especially 
trained for or assigned to the job. In many 
of our high schools speech consists of one 
or more plays presented at a public per- 
formance during the year and a debate 
team made up of six or eight pupils who 
travel around and take on other debaters. 
The debate is good training for the few 
who participate. Likewise the plays afford 
opportunity for a few to speak publicly. 
Conditions are not likely to be any better 
for some time. In the meantime speech 
activities fall primarily on the shoulders 
of the English teacher. 


Speech, as such, should be cultivated 
in the grades. Oral reading, in spite of all 
that has been said against it, affords the 
best opportunity to practice speech. Here 
the teacher prepares the class in advance 
by clearing up difficulties of understanding 
and vocabulary. She may drill on spe- 
cific sounds. The class then studies, and 
at the proper time each child stands be- 
fore the class and reads. Naturally all 
reading lessons are not like this. This 
type is essentially speech. It is most ad- 
visable for pupils to have this practice in 
early years before they become self-con- 
scious. Through such continued practice 
pupils would learn to speak clearly and to 
project their voices so they can be heard. 
Also they become accustomed to standing 
before a group. 


Most of our speaking in high school 
classes is concerned with discussion or 
formal reports. The emphasis is on con- 
tent. No matter how much the teacher 
talks about presentation and enunciation 
beforehand, most pupils slump and lower 
their voices until they are almost inaudible. 
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At such time the teacher may interrupt to 
ask what was said. This only confuses the 
pupil and rarely brings improvement for 
longer than half a dozen words. 

There are, however, a few opportunities 
for class speech; that is, classes in which 
the emphasis is on the diction. For ex- 
ample, in a poetry unit we can do choral 
reading. The class period may be pre- 
ceded by some drill work. Also in a poetry 
unit each pupil may be asked to present 
orally a favorite poem. Then some of us 
are old-fashioned enough to require mem- 
orization. In such a recitation I find al- 
most the best opportunity for speech train- 
ing. The pupil knows the lines and can 
give most of his effort to the way he says 
them. 


In a drama unit one part may be as- 
signed to several students preceding the 
oral reading of the play in class. 


In vocabulary drill there is opportunity 
for pronunciation. 


Then once a month maybe, we can 
squeeze in oral reports from current maga- 
zines or book reviews. If the class is large, 
formal speech-making is bound to be 
limited. 

Our speech program is very inadequate. 
I think every high school student by the 
time he reaches graduation should be able 
to stand before his own class and give a 
five-minute speech on a subject of his 
own choice in a voice distinct and loud 
enough to be understood in an average- 
sized high school auditorium. Ours can’t. 
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Happier Citizens in Simpson County 


e « « Through MUSIC 


THE Simpson County Music festival held 
in April was the culmination of the year’s 
work in music in one of the best balanced 
music programs functioning on a county- 
wide basis anywhere in the state today. 
The program was organized three years 
ago by Paul Ferren, music director in 
Franklin-Simpson High School, who since 
has relinquished the position of supervis- 
ing music teacher to an assistant who is 
employed full time and who visits each 
of the grade schools once each week to 
work with the classroom teachers in carry- 
ing out the program. Mr. Ferren organized 
a complete music curriculum and outlined 
a course of study for the use of the class- 
room teachers, including daily lesson plans 
which carry out the aims and objectives 
set up for the entire year. 


CLAUDE ROSE 
Western Kentucky State College 


The schools were not required to adopt 
the program, but the response of each 
school was so overwhelmingly in favor of 
the plan that now each classroom teacher 
carries on a daily music class of between 
twenty and thirty minutes. Each school 
has a rhythm band outfit, tonettes, a rec- 
ord player (78 and 45 speeds), a record 
library (including an extensive county 
record library made available to all 
schools), music flash cards, piano key- 
boards, a piano, and other needed equip- 
ment. 

As county music festival day approaches 
each spring, the students diligently pre- 





ROUND POND UPPER GRADE CHORUS, FRANKLIN, KENTUCKY 
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THE BARNES FLUTOPHONE BAND, FRANKLIN, KENTUCKY 


pare for the various events of the festival 
during their regular daily music periods. 
Some students work on the fine points of 
solo numbers, others practice baton twirl- 
ing as well as take part in one of the in- 
strumental ensembles and choruses, and 
some work on music notebooks, others on 
posters, etc. There are twelve events 
scheduled at the festival which begins 
early in the morning on Festival Day and 
continues until late in the afternoon, end- 
ing with a massed singing event for all 
students under the direction of the coun- 
ty administrative music supervisor, Mr. 
Ferren. 


The individual events include: lower 
grade girls solo, lower grade boys solo, 
upper grade girls solo, upper grade boys 
solo, lower grade chorus, upper grade 
chorus, rhythm band, tonette band, solo 
baton, group baton, posters, notebooks, 
and novelty instruments. © Out-of-town 
judges give written criticisms of the con- 
testants and rate them as superior, excel- 
lent, or good in their performance. The 
spirit of competition between the schools 
is very friendly, but each school tries to 
outshine the other in excellence of per- 
formance. The high standard of work of 
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students and teachers is attested by the 
words of praise given by the adjudicators. 


The purpose of the county festival is to 
show the parents and the other participat- 
ing schools what is being done in a musical 
way to help make the boys and girls of 
Simpson County to become better and 
happier citizens of tomorrow. 


Not only is the program offered to stu- 
dents in the white schools, but also to 
the county colored school, which had a 
festival of its own based on the same 
plan carried on in the white schools fes- 
tival. As one result of the colored school 
festival, a fine high school band has been 
organized in the county colored high 
school. 


The enthusiastic response of students, 
parents, and teachers to the music program 
in Simpson County is a testimony of ap- 
preciation for the untiring efforts of a 
high school music teacher who saw a need, 
a challenge, and an opportunity to enrich 
the lives of the people of his community, 
and on his own started the county-music 
program. 


If in Simpson County, why not in the 
entire state of Kentucky? 
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First-Grade ART WORK 


DEVELOPMENT of artistic expression in 
first-grade pupils is a means of emotional 
release for them. Through art they feel 
a sense of creative accomplishment, which 
so often is the only place some children 
may “shine.” Quite as important to a 
child as individual accomplishments, is the 
sense of “belonging” to a group in plan- 
ning and carrying out certain projects. Art 
is the tool, or a very important tool, with 
which to create happy, inquisitive, alert 
youngsters. There are various fields of 
art through which to work. 


1. Work in Clay—All kinds of projects 
may be carried on by using clay. Animals 
for toy farms, circus personnel, doll-house 
occupants, dishes either for a playhouse 
or for mother at home, and vases or orna- 
ments for home or the schoolroom may 
be molded from clay. These may be favors 
for parties, gifts for others, or individual 
possessions. They may be fired in a kiln 
or enameled for use. 


2. Paper Bag Dolls—Children like to “act 
out” a story that they have read in their 
books or any of the old childhood favorites 
—Little Black Sambo, Three Bears, Little 
Red Riding Hood, or others. Paper bags, 
stuffed with torn crepe paper, and fastened 
together as joints of the body, make “liv- 
ing” puppets easily handled by the chil- 
dren. Imaginative play with these dolls 
helps develop conversational ability and 
creative story telling on the part of the 
children. All kinds of surprising results 
develop as the children create their char- 
acters from paper bags—often a child puts 
a bit of his own personality into his doll. 


8. Doll-House Furniture—From orange 


crates or various other boxes, chairs and 
tables or other furniture may be made. 
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JOYCE MAE HOSKINS 


Teacher 
Fairdale School 


Some of the furniture may even be used 
by the children themselves in their play. 
Room arrangements, correct furniture for 
the homes may be discussed and shown on 
posters, charts, murals, or in scrapbooks. 
Decorative motifs on furniture, mats 
woven from paper or material, or curtains, 
all call for artistic expression by the chil- 
dren. The manual labor part of the con- 
struction allows children to “shine” whose 
hands function better than their minds. It 
is important that all members of the class 
have their “place in the sun” at times. 


4, Block Printing—Potatoes may be used 
on which to cut designs. Using many dif- 
ferent combinations of colors, interesting 
friezes, murals, or even wall paper for 
the doll house may be made. 


5. Paints and Crayons—Easels should al- 
ways be available for use by the children. 
When pupils draw voluntarily there is 
more creativeness in their work. Finger 
painting teaches free movement of the 
arm muscles and an “all-over” feeling of 
their pictures. Perspective can be taught 
in large or small objects within a picture. 
The children’s work should be displayed 
freely to encourage more and _ better 
work. Incidentally, appropriate pictures to 
use in a home or schoolroom may have its 
beginning awareness in first grade. 


6. Hand Puppets—Animal or vegetable 
cut-outs may be placed on the fingers and 
used for health plays, safety lessons, or to 
illustrate stories from their readers —a 
thrilling experience for a first-grade child. 
This medium of expression may reach 
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some youngster who has not responded be- 
fore in any way. The figures may be traced 
from patterns, colored, and cut out; or they 
may be drawn free hand. Smaller muscles 
of the hand may be brought into use and 
help improve the work in writing for some 
youngster. 


7. Pasting and Cut-out Work— 


‘A. Using scissors—making panoramas, 
posters, scrapbooks, cards, or favors. 


B. Making seasonal decorations such as 
paper masks at Halloween, Christmas-tree 
trimmings, Easter baskets, May baskets, 
etc. 


C. Projects—circus, farm, family life, or 
many of the objects which make up a 
special unit—are cut out and pasted to- 
gether in construction. Movies, summariz- 
ing a unit, are easily made in this way. 


8. Spatter Work—Use a spray filled with 
white shoe polish, ink, or water paints, 
spattering a design on cards, book covers, 
mats, or even murals. 


9. Peep Boxes—Seasonal pictures, illus- 
trations of home life, animal life, or story 
illustrations are fine done this way. The 
designs or pictures are pasted or painted 
inside the box, the lid is put on and a 
peep hole is made about halfway down the 
side, allowing for light to enter at the 
top. 


There are many other outlets for artistic 
expression available to an imaginative 
teacher and her children. Art may be cor- 
related with poetry, stories, science, his- 
tory, music, games, or any subject. For 
a first-grade- child, art is the avenue 
through which a maladjusted personality 
may be made to “blossom” when all else 
has failed. Art is a means by which all 
children may enjoy the heritage which is 
theirs in first grade—supreme confidence in 
their ability, limited as it may be, a liking 
for school which increases throughout their 
life as their learning experiences increase, 
and individual and group willingness to co- 
operate and work together in creating and 
“carrying through” worthwhile contribu- 
tions for the good of all. 





Creed for Editors of 


By WALTER A. COCKING, 


Educational Journals 


School Executive Magazine 


I believe in America. I believe in the democratic way of life. I rejoice in 
our social institutions, and in their goals to build a better America. 

I believe in the continuing education of all citizens, young and old, regard- 
less of residence, race, creed, or social and economic standing. 

I believe that education is everyone’s responsibility. 

I believe that schools have the unique task of devoting their full time and 
energy to educating people, and to making better communities, and a better 


nation and world. 


As an editor, I believe that it is my primary duty to aid in the achievement 


of these objectives. 


I will use my energy and my magazine to that end. 
I will always seek to be constructive. I will present facts and ideas. I will 


strive to avoid selfish goals. 


I will so use my ability and my opportunities for constructive leadership 
that education may become increasingly valuable in maintaining and strength- 


ening the democratic way of life. 


May, Nineteen Fifty-one 
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Financing A Program of 
SCHOOL MUSIC 


More OFrtrEen THAN Not, the supervisor of 
music in the public schools must find ways 
of supplementing his budget if he is to 
develop and carry on the various activities 
inherent in a modern program of music 
education. The amount of aid required 
from extra-budgetary sources will vary, 
of course, but usually a community will 
respond quite liberally to an appeal for 
additional funds if it is carefully and prop- 
erly approached. 

There are two types of need which must 
be considered when one is planning a 
money-raising campaign. The first is the 
immediate, lump-sum need, and the sec- 
ond is the recurring or supporting need. 
The first arises when large and expensive 
items—instruments and uniforms for the 
band, robes for the chorus, phonographs 
and the like—are to be purchased. The sec- 
ond arises when supplies must be replaced 
or repaired, when increases in the quantity 
of original equipment are desired or when 
funds for contest expenses and numerous 
miscellaneous items must be found. 

The best sources from which to obtain 
a single, large gift are the service clubs, 
the local P.T.A., veteran’s organizations, 
chambers of commerce, and large classes 
in one of the local churches. These groups 
are usually well organized, have cash on 
hand and are always generous. They often 
underwrite quite large initial costs but, 
because of the rather general nature and 
the breadth of their interests, they do not 
often promise periodic future support, al- 
though they may sometimes agree to make 
up reasonable deficits at the end of the 
school year. 


There are several good sources from 
which to obtain money for recurring needs. 
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LeROY WEIL 
Morehead State College 


Some communities have “Band Boosters,” 
“Chorus Patrons,” “Music Lovers,” or 
similarly named associations which under- 
write specific musical activities. Member- 
ship in these groups is usually somewhat 
loosely restricted to the parents or close 
relatives of the children who play or sing 
in the ‘school’s musical organizations. If 
there is a Music Study Club in the town, 
the teacher can often depend upon it for 
new sheet music, books, or current records. 
Interested individuals also will often help 
out, especially if the aid desired is con- 
tingent upon some matching effort of the 
children or of one or two other individuals. 
Where there are no clubs devoted to the 
study of music, the teacher of music should 
attempt to organize them; where there are 
individuals, the teacher must win their 
support. 

The ways by which these organizations 
raise funds are limited only by the in- 
genuity of their members. A few which 
have been successful are noted here: 


1. Magazine sales. Current magazines 
can be sold on a subscription basis. 


2. Sponsor drives. Individual or group 
sponsorships of the band, chorus, or- 
chestra, or operetta group can be sold. 
The sponsors receive complimentary or 
season tickets to musical events in the 
school. 

3. Amateur shows, carnivals, or operettas. 
These are given by the parents and 
are excellent for money-raising pur- 
poses. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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A Good Teacher 


He is one who is friendly toward his fellowman, 
pqeoany | brightness and cheer wherever he can. 
A warm handshake, a kindly smile, 

Means a lot to others and is really worth while. 


Considerate he must be for another’s point of view, 
Considerate of old friends as well as new. 

Tolerant of all that he may hear and see, 

Is the kind of a man he really must be. 


Patience above all virtues he must possess, 

A keen interest in everything more or less; . 
Ready to serve any call at a moment’s notice, 
Although in that field he may be a novice. 


Good manners he must have, and ability to show 
To all of his pupils how manners should grow. 
Fairness to all he must show without favor, 

To have some for pets would leave a bad savor. 


A sense of humor he needs, it might come in a stead 


When a mischievous boy causes him to see re 
A good disposition in such cases as this 
He must surely have or be sorely amiss. 


To each pupil he must give a personal lift; 

His judgment of all must be sure, right, and swift. 
To each of his pupils that he somehow must reach, 
He must give a bit of himself before he can teach. 


Flexibility they say is a wonderful trait, 

If he cannot adjust he’s in an unsettled state. 
Generosity too he must have in full measure, 
And giving to others must to him be a pleasure. 


Skill above all he is required to have, too, 

It will help him show others what they ought to do. 
Teachers like this may be born at birth, 

But no teacher like this is paid what he’s worth. 





J. O. WARD 


Superintendent 
Walton-Verona Schools 





Attention, Administrative Women 


Among the objectives of the National 
Council of Administrative Women in Edu- 


_ cation, a department of the N.E.A., are: the 


protection and strengthening of the pro- 
fessional relations of administrative women 
in educational work, the maintaining of 
high professional standards, and the en- 
couragement of women to be more alert in 
using their abilities for executive work in 
educational administration. 


Miss Kathryn Steinmetz, district super- 
intendent of the Chicago Public Schools, 
was elected president at the February 
meeting. Miss Steinmetz is ably qualified 
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~~ 


to continue the fine leadership given by the 
former president, Miss Carolyn D. Patter- 
son of Pittsburgh. 


Membership records and dues are han- 
dled at N.E.A. headquarters by Harriett M. 
Chase who is secretary of the department. 
At the meeting in Atlantic City on Febru- 
ary 21, the constitution and bylaws were 
amended. Individual membership dues 
were increased to $2 and branch dues to $1. 
Checks for dues should be made out to 
N.C.A.W.E. and mailed to N.E.A. head- 
quarters. 
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READING, ‘RITING, and ’RITHMETIC—for years 
the three R’s were considered the corner- 
stones of education. Their importance is 
still unquestioned by most educators. 
However, there is an increasing need for 
another course to be added to, the list 
of requirements for all high school stu- 
dents. That course is basic business. 

When America was young, a man was 
to a large extent sufficient unto himself. 
He cleared his own land, built his home, 
and raised his food. His wife tended the 
home, wove and made their garments, and 
prepared the meals. There was no record- 
keeping for the farmer, no income-tax 
statements to be prepared, and no labor 
unions. These are problems facing our 
1951 students. They will leave school to 
become cogs in the intricate pattern of 
industry. Bus drivers, factory workers, 
coal miners, sales clerks, secretaries—how 
are we preparing them to assume a re- 
sponsible partnership in the America of 
tomorrow? 

Basic business for every high school 
student serves to equip him to meet the 
problems of daily living for good citizen- 
ship in a democracy. As early as 1869 
Horace Greeley recognized the need of a 
required course which would help to 
bridge the gap between school and _ busi- 
ness. Today a study of general business 
enables a student to become familiar with 
timetables, express charges, insurance 
policies, and banking procedures. In his 
own immediate community, whether it is 
the coal camp in the mountains or the 
main street in Bowling Green, he finds a 
practical application of the principles 
given in his classroom. Field trips to 
neighboring businesses arouse his interest 
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x Reading, ’Riting, ‘Rithmetic 
and BASIC BUSINESS 


WILLADENE ROMINGER 
Belfry High School 


and invite further study. He becomes an 
understanding member of his community. 

General business is not just another sub- 
ject to earn another credit. It is truly basic 
education. Founded on what the student 
already knows, it gives each one a chance 
to contribute. Little Johnny may not know 
the answers in algebra class, but he may 
be able to tell the class quickly that local 
coal rates are $7.50 a ton at the tipple— 
and that delivery rates are $1 a ton. He 
may then be encouraged to figure ways of 
cutting his father’s delivery expenses. It 
is exciting to be a participating member 
of a group; and when a slow or lazy stu- 
dent finds the class listening and interested 
in his thoughts, he responds with more 
activity. Every person may not wish to 
investigate local coal rates or the different 
kinds of coal or production possibilities 
for 1951. But coal is the lifeblood of our 
mining communities, and each student, 
even while he investigates his own field, 
must be led to consider the effect of other 
industries and trades on local economic 
life. 

The exciting challenge offered by a 
functional business subject is due partly 
to the flexibility of its program. The pro- 
gram of study can be set up to meet the 
needs of the students. Through committee 
work leadership is developed and more 
material gained. Every child excels at 
something, and he should be given a 
chance to “let his light shine,” as well 
as to develop other talents. Perhaps Robert 
is especially skillful at contacting guest 
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speakers; Mary may type the neatest thank- 
you notes; Alice may enjoy painting post- 
ers. While Alice guides the poster com- 
mittee, she may learn to be a good fol- 
lower in the research committee. Every- 
one needs to learn to follow as well as 
to lead, to speak as well as to write. It 
takes planning and courage and constant 
quiet supervision, but each student can be 
given his chance to grow. 


Educators have accused basic business 
of being a duplication of arithmetic or 
citizenship or consumer education. We 
business teachers do not deny that there 
is often a possibility of close correlation 
with other courses. Rather than denying 
it, were boasting about it. We're glad we 
teach a subject which is so basic, so neces- 
sary, so vital that traces of it can be found 
throughout the schedule. Functional busi- 
ness is general education for every child in 
every community in every school. As such, 
we do not duplicate material, but we 
relate problems to business. The student 
does not just work out the cost of bus 
fare to Louisville, but he visits the term- 
inal, consults the timetable, allows for dif- 
ferences in time zones, figures mileage, 
studies expenses involved in maintaining 
buses, fills in an application for bus driver 
or mechanic. He forgets that he’s working 
a math problem. He knows that he’s find- 
ing out how Mr. Combs built his city bus 
line, and how the garage sends parts to 
neighboring communities, and why the 
flower shop relies on the bus line for out- 
of-town deliveries. 

Study and past experiences and am- 
bitions unite to become a practical bridge 
to the future. According to Edgar Dale, 
the author and educator who has con- 
tributed so much in audio-visual educa- 
tion, the greatest weakness in education 
appears when pupils are given rules and 
concepts without a basis of experience. 
Functional business teachers are overcom- 
ing that weakness through relating knowl- 
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edge to the pupil, to the school, to the 
community, and to the nation. 


Of course there are criticisms of basic 
business. Principals sometimes insist that 
there is no room in the curriculums or that 
other courses are more important. Even 
business teachers have been known to 
throw up their hands and promise to teach 
anything but general business, which they 
claim becomes a dumping ground for the 
poorer students. 


It is true that basic business courses 
have sometimes failed. Is that not true 
also of English classes and math classes? 
No guarantee can be offered that a teacher 
will make a success of his course, but it 
is certain that he can make a success of 
general business. Unlimited free and in- 
expensive materials are available from 
businesses and industries to add spice to 
his teaching. Parents are willing and 
eager to meet with his group to discuss 
principles and problems of their own pro- 
fessions and occupations. The students’ 
lives provide a need for an investigation 
of budgets of time and money. The field 
is unlimited; the resources are many; and 
the cost is small. No expensive furnishings 
or machines are necessary. An understand- 
ing principal, an interested teacher, and a 
group of students—these are the require- 
ments for a course in basic business. 


The business teacher must become a 
super salesman. He must -convince not 
only the principal, but also the students 
and their parents, that basic business is a 
necessary part of the high school training. 
To do this he must first believe it himself. 
Only then can he convince others. Some- 
times a short questionnaire on material 
covered in general business will convince 
the administrator that the information is 
vital. He may be surprised to find that 
the answers to common problems of spe- 
cial rates in telegraphing, or conference 
calls in telephoning, are unknown to him. 

(Continued on page 41) 
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We Work 


Together 


Last SuMMER I Mabe a Stupy of the 
school and community at the University 
of Louisville, and during vacation began 
plans for our school and community to 
work in closer co-operation. When school 
opened in September, I came before our 
parent-teacher group and described a pro- 
gram of co-operative planning and work- 
ing together. This splendid group stood 
ready to go to work on this program for 
the year. 

I read a list of committees that would 
be needed to work on the various pro- 
grams. I called for volunteers to serve on 
these committees and in no time the com- 
mittees were all filled with parents who 
went to work very diligently on their plans. 
The committees of parents served along 
with committees of teachers. 

At our first faculty meeting on Septem- 
ber 5, 1950, I presented the plans of co- 
operative thinking and planning together 
to the teachers, who very readily pledged 
their support and moved into action at 
once. At this faculty meeting committees 
were appointed to work on playground 
supervision, to work out short rest periods 
for the teachers, and to work out a plan 
for meeting the parents one morning dur- 
ing each of our grading periods. 

The last-named committee worked out 
the following plan: Room mothers come 
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BROWN 


Principal Prestonia School 
Louisville, Kentucky 


to school and take over each teacher's 
room from 9:00 a.m. till 12:00 noon on a 
set day in each of the grading periods, 
thus leaving the teacher free to talk with 
the parents about their children’s progress 
in school. The parents receive notice of 
the day they are to confer with the teach- 
ers. This notice is sent with the report 
card. On any other program where the 
teacher may need help, the room mothers 
come in and work along with the teacher. 
At the close of the year the room mothers, 
teachers, and principal plan to get out a 
small booklet to place in the hands of 
P.T.A. members. This booklet will show 
what we have accomplished by working 
together. 

On October 2, 1950, we had a faculty 
meeting at which we studied children who 
seemed to be having difficulty in adjust- 
ment. Our superintendent and supervisors 
met with us and we spent a few very 
profitable hours together in this study. 

The next step was open house on Oc- 
tober 9, 1950. This was for the purpose 
of helping us become better acquainted 
with the parents, and to give them an op- 
portunity to meet the teachers. At this 
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meeting we had approximately 450 parents 
present. I feel that a real spirit of co- 
operation was shown. 

A committee of parents, teachers, and 
supervisors was appointed to plan another 
program when parents could visit their 
children’s rooms and see them at work 
during the regular school day. The com- 
mittee decided to have this program dur- 
ing American Education Week. 

On Wednesday, November 8, we held a 
reversed day program. Our school day 
began at 2:00 p.m., and continued until 
8:00 p.m. All phases of work were carried 
on as in the regular school day; our busses 
ran as usual, and the parents were invited 
to come and have dinner with their chil- 
dren. Again our room mothers came into 
action and served as hostesses in the 
various rooms; this enabled the teachers 
to conduct regular classes. We had a com- 


mittee of mothers who acted as hostesses 
in the lunchroom and another to serve in 
the halls as guides to show the parents 
to their children’s rooms. The lunchroom 
served lunch to approximately 1,600 par- 
ents, visitors, and children. Out of an en- 
rollment of 1,049, we had 927 children 
present, and approximately 500 parents. 
We had a number of guests, among whom 
was Mr. Henri Joseph Vandepaer, a teach- 
er in Vise, Belgium. Mr. Vandepaer gave 
most interesting talks to a number of the 
rooms. 

The faculty worked hard on the pro- 
gram and was most helpful in putting it 
over. The community, P.T.A., teachers, 
principal, children, janitors, bus drivers, 
police, lunchroom workers, and ministers 
all worked on this program in a fine spirit 
of co-operation. Its success is a tribute to 
the fine teamwork of all concerned. 


How Is Your ETHICS? 


Wuat Wow p You Do if one of your pupils 
offered you a Christmas gift or a birthday 
gift? If a child came to your school after 
he had been expelled from another school? 
If you liked dancing or an occasional cig- 
arette? If you were keenly interested in 
politics and wanted to help the “right” 
person to win at the polls? 


Accepting Gifts 

People like to receive presents and to 
give presents. It is one way of showing 
fondness or appreciation to others; or it can 
be a means of getting something in return. 
But the question is, “Should teachers accept 
gifts from their pupils?” It’s possible that 
some pupils might be trying to “buy the 
teacher off to make good grades”—remem- 
ber your Virgil? (Timeo Danaos et dona 
ferentis: I fear the Greeks, even when 
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bringing gifts.) On the other hand the 
New Testament tells us that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. Children 
need to learn the pleasure as well as the 
blessedness of giving. 

What do you teachers think about ac- 
cepting gifts from your pupils? A recent 
survey told us some interesting things. If 
you are under 25 years of age, if you are 
a woman, or if you live in a rural com- 
munity, the chances are that you will accept 
the gift without qualms. If you are about 
65 years of age, if you live in a big city, 
or if you are a man, the chances are that 
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you would prefer that your pupils do not 

offer you a gift. 
‘ Why is this so? Are women teachers 
more sentimental about gifts than men? 
Are country people more natural and less 
sophisticated than city people? Are they, 
therefore, more inclined to follow the 
teachings of the New Testament rather 
than practice a mild form of blackmail? 
What do added years of service in teaching 
do to teachers? As the years go by, does 
the wisdom of age tell them that pupils are 
only trying to buy them off when they offer 
gifts? You teachers out in the field know 
the answers. What would you do? 

Expelled Pupils 

Let’s take the second question: What 
would you do if you were a principal and 
a child who had been expelled from a 
school asked to be admitted to your school? 
Would you accept him or would you insist 
on waiting until you had consulted the 
authorities who expelled him? According 
to the survey, if you are an elementary- 
school teacher, you would be most strict 
about consulting the expelling authorities 
first. If you are a school official you would 
be less strict. But if you are a secondary- 
school teacher, you would be the most 
lenient of all. Even so, the pupil concerned 
would find getting into a new school dif_i- 
cult unless the school that expelled him 
gave its approval. Besides that, if he lived 
in a rural place it would be even more 
difficult than it would be in the city, or if 
you, the principal, were a woman. The 
younger you school officials are, the less 
inclined you would be to take in the ex- 
pelled pupil. Would you who are reading 
this article think it right to take in the pupil 
on a temporary basis, and would you judge 
the facts for yourself? 


Community Prejudices 
Now for the question of whether or not 
you think it would be ethical for you to 


dress as you pleased, to smoke, or go to 
dances—all in good taste, of course. Sup- 
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pose that the community where you teach 
frowns upon these things for teachers but 
not for other respected persons in the com- 
munity, maybe because of the mistaken 
notion that children take example only 
from their teachers. What would you ‘do 
if you wanted to enjoy your leisure time 
in these pursuits? 

The survey showed that if you are a 
young teacher (under 25 years of age) or 
if you are an older teacher (65 years of age) 
you are more inclined toward defying com- 
munity prejudices than you would be if 
you were between 40 and 64 years of age. 
Middle-aged teachers might kowtow to 
community desires because otherwise they 
would run the risk of losing their jobs. You 
older teachers either would not care be- 
cause you would be close to retirement 
anyway, or you believe that young people, 
even though they are teachers, should get 
some fun out of life. Also, those of you 
who are men are more inclined to believe 
that good clean fun is ethical for teachers 
whether the community likes it or not. 
You teachers in cities are more inclined 
than country teachers to “brush off’ com- 
munity narrowmindedness. 

Political Activity 

We Americans are often involved in 
political campaigns and elections. Citizens 
must decide whether or not they want 
their senators, congressmen, and _ state 
legislators to continue to represent them in 
Washington or in their state capitol. Many 
citizens distribute leaflets and stickers to 
their friends and try to convince others of 
the worthiness of their candidate. Up to 
this point we have been talking about 
ordinary citizens in the community. What 
about teachers? May you campaign for 
your candidate? Do you think that as an 
intelligent citizen you have civic duties just 
as other citizens do? Or do you think 
teachers should let politics alone? 

The survey showed that you teachers 
definitely approve of members of. the pro- 
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fession actively supporting candidates in a 
political campaign. If you are a principal 
or a superintendent, you would be much 
more inclined to assert yourself in politics. 
If you are a secondary-school teacher, you 
would be a little more wary, but if you are 
an elementary-school teacher, you would be 
the most cautious of all. If you live in the 
city or if you are a man, you are probably 
more interested in and more active in poli- 
tics than if you live in the country or if you 
are a woman. If you are a teacher close to 
retirement age you believe most strongly 
that teachers as well as other citizens have 
civic duties to perform and that it is ethical 
for teachers to take an active part in 
politics. 


Other Opinions of Men and Women | 


Do you think it is ethical for teachers to 
discuss Communism, labor unions, national 
compulsory health insurance, or the policies 
and activities of the state department? 
About one-half of you men teachers but 
only one-quarter of you women teachers 
believe that to discuss such controversial 
issues with your pupils is ethical. 

On several other practices, a larger pro- 
portion of you men teachers than you 
women teachers would put your “O.K.,” for 
example, on striking to enforce teacher de- 
mands and on holding another job while 
employed in teaching. The first practice 
may involve the traditional differences be- 
tween the sexes in aggressiveness. As far 
as the second practice is concerned, it may 
be that since men more often than women 
have families and a heavier dependency 
load, men find ‘that a teacher's salary is 
inadequate. Therefore, they believe that if 
they are to remain in the teaching profes- 
sion they must supplement their salaries as 
teachers with earnings from another job, as 
long as the second job does not interfere 
with their teaching duties. 


All of you, both men and women, agree 
that using sick leave for purposes other 
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than that for which it was intended is un- 
ethical. 


How would you vote on these questions? 


Opinions of Urban and Rural Teachers 


Whether you live and teach in the coun- 
try or in the city will make differences in 
your opinions on the ethics of certain prac- 
tices. For example, a larger proportion of 
city teachers than rural teachers believe 
that it is unethical to apply for a position 
directly to the board of education instead 
of to the superintendent of schools or 
similar executive. This may be because in 
many rural places the accepted procedure 
is to go directly to the board of education, 
whereas in cities the superintendent re- 
lieves the board of that duty. 

On another question, that of applying for 
a position not known to be vacant, a larger 
proportion of rural teachers than city teach- 
ers believe the practice to be unethical. The 
reason for this attitude may be that some 
city-school systems are so large that it 
would be almost impossible for a teacher 
to know whether or not a position were 
vacant or about to be. 

What do you think about the ethics of 
these practices? 


Purpose of Survey 


This article has been based upon a survey 
of teachers’ opinions on professional ethics 
conducted by the N.E.A. Research Division 
for the purpose of supplying the Committee 
on Professional Ethics with materials for 
revising the N.E.A. Code. 





WARREN PEYTON, Beaver Dam, a mem- 
ber of the teaching profession for 51 years, 
died on March 31. Mr. Peyton was Di- 
rector of Certification in the State Depart- 
ment of Education for ten years and 
served as a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation from July 1, 1944, to June 30, 
1947. 
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INDIVIDUAL 


My NercHsor Has Twin Sons, fourteen 
years of age, who differ in height by six 
inches. While such a difference is unusual 
in twins, it is indicative of the extent to 
which individual differences can be ob- 
served among children. Two children of 
the same age and grade may be very far 
apart on any, or all, of several dimensions. 
At the risk of being repetitive, we might 
cite four examples. 

First, consider the physical growth of 
your pupils. You may look around your 
classroom and see several youngsters who 
are too large for their seats and a few 
who are too small. 

Second, in the matter of intelligence we 
can find an example close to home; it is 
not unusual, A. few years ago the pupils 
in Harlan County schools were given an 
intelligence test. The abilities of the stu- 
dents in one grade covered a range of six- 
ty-five 1.Q. points. (See bibliography 1, 
page 149) 

Third, we may examine scores on lan- 
guage tests given to the pupils just men- 
tioned. Pupils in the seventh grade ob- 
tained test scores which ranged from 
those to be expected of third-graders to 
those which could be expected of twelfth- 
graders. In other words, as far as language 
ability was concerned, the seventh-grade 
teacher might be instructing pupils at any 
or all of nine different grade levels. (See 
bibliography 1, page 151) 

Fourth, we may review some achieve- 
ment test scores earned by college stu- 
dents. When one group of students was 
subdivided according to scores made on 
a test, it was found that in cases where 
only two persons obtained the same score 
not more than one-third of their errors 
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A Suggestion to Teachers Regarding 


DIFFERENCES 


BARRY T. JENSEN 
University of Kentucky 


were common to both. In some subgroups 
in which there were as many as four stu- 
dents there were no errors in common. 
This indicated that students who appeared 
to be the same really were quite different 
in regard to knowledge of the subject. 

We could go on and cite differences in 
terms of personality, interest, knowledge 
of related topics, and many other char- 
acteristics, but the above are sufficient to 
illustrate the point. The obvious con- 
clusion is that pupils differ greatly and 
teaching should be adapted to the indi- 
vidual. 


Well, what can a teacher do about it? 
A good teacher has many ideas. Here 
is one more for her armamentarium. She 
could use immediate check-up devices 
which have been developed by numerous 
investigators. For instance, S. L. Pressey 
and associates developed a punchboard 
device for use with instructional tests. The 
present writer tested the punchboard in an 
independent study laboratory and found 
that this type of immediate check-up de- 
vice was an excellent teaching aid which 
provided for individual differences in 
knowledge of the subject and in learning 
ability. (See bibliography °2) 

Not all teachers have money for punch- 
boards and other such devices. I wish to 
suggest a modification which can be pre- 
pared readily by a teacher with a dupli- 
cating machine. The following is an ex- 
ample of an instructional test. 


Directions: Cover the instructional test with 
another sheet of paper on which you will 
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write your answers. Move the top paper 
down until you can read all of the first ques- 
tion. Read the question carefully and then 
write “a”, “b’, “c”, or “d” on your paper to 
indicate what you think is the best answer. 
Slide the top paper down until the first Jine 
of the next question is seen, In the margin 
at the left is the correct answer to question 
one. If you were right, go on to the next 
question. If you were wrong, try to find out 
why. (If you want to check with your text, 
you can find the page number at the end of 
the question. ) 


1. “N” means: (a) nothing; (b) number of 
persons in a group; (c) number of questions 
on a test; (d) a test of number ability. (564) 


(b) 2. Median is: (a) the sum of all scores 
divided by N; (b) the most frequently ob- 
tained score; (c) the point between the two 
halves of the scores in a distribution; (d) 
the difference between the high score and 
the low score. (565) 


The form in which the question is writ- 
ten may be varied to make it more read- 
able. It can also be used to teach pro- 
cedures in working arithmetic problems. 
The directions may be given orally if the 
teacher wishes. 

The example cited above has a number 
of features which facilitate learning. The 
questions orient the student to what is to 
be learned and provide stimuli to thought. 
The answer is placed on the next line so 
that the pupil may study the question at 
will without being given the answer until 
he is ready for it. The answer gives im- 
mediate knowledge of the correctness of 
the pupil’s response with the attendant 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction. That pro- 
cedure is in accord with the psychological 
finding that the effect of an action should 
be as close to the act as possible. The 
page number suggests to the student a 
source of aid in understanding. The en- 
tire device permits the student to study 
the topics he most needs to study. It has 
been demonstrated that use of instructional 
tests may increase, not only knowledge of 
the specific question studied, but ability 
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to handle other questions on the same 
readings or topics. (See bibliography 3) 

The instructional aid described here is 
no magic learning device, nor can it be 
used for all instruction. The student needs 
to make an effort to understand the ideas. 
He should, for more effective use, consider 
it as a help and not as a test. Perhaps 
the instructional test should be repeated 
by a pupil who uses it. This would provide 
for a review and would also permit the 
pupil to check up on his guessing—most 
pupils will find that when they repeat a 
test they will miss a number of items that 
were answered correctly the first time. © 
This instructional device is not a substitute 
for the teacher. It can be much more help- 
ful if the teacher is available to the pupil, 
and occasionally asks questions to stimu- 
late the students’ thinking. An effective 
way to use an instruction aid of the kind 
described here is to let students work to- 
gether and discuss questions among them- 
selves. 


One difficulty in using this suggested 
procedure is getting the student to take 
advantage of it. Too often, he feels that 
it is a test and therefore he: hesitates to 
look in his text, ask his instructor, or dis- 
cuss a question with other pupils. 

Here has been suggested a teaching aid 
modified from devices which in theory 
should be good teaching devices and 
which have been tested and found to be 
worth while, both in aiding learning by 
the pupil and in helping the teacher pro- 
vide for individual differences. 
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TEXTBOOKS 

Methods of Vocational Guidance, by Gertrude 
Forrester. Heath, $4.25. All high school teachers 
and administrators will find much of practical 
value in this newly revised and organized text. 
Practically every pertinent topic has been touched 
upon, with plenty of accompanying activities, sug- 
gestions, and references. One of the best in the 
field. 

Secrets and Surprises, by Eberle, Witty, and 
White. Do and Dare, by Witty and Nolen. Heath, 
$1.64 and $1.76. These readers are for the second 
level of grades two and three and are a part of 
Heath’s Reading for Interest Series. No more 
attractive readers, in both form and content, have 
been published for a long while. The first, in 
stories and pictures, presents material aimed at an 
understanding of everyday living experiences in 
different environments—a small town, the city, the 
country, a ranch, and a fishing town. The second 
includes a variety of settings and stories, among 
which are accounts of children’s activities, inven- 
tions, folk and fairy tales, natural science, and 
Indians and pioneers. 

The Young Scientist, by Maitland P. Simmons. 
Exposition Press, $8. A group Of activities and 
experiments for ninth grade science students, well 
planned, presented, and integrated. 

Rhythms in Elementary Education, by Sehon 
and O’Brien. Barnes, $3.50. Here is what appears 
to be the last word on the rhythmic program for 
the primary and elementary school child. Com- 
plete and detailed. 

English Language Series, Senior Books 1, 2, 8, 
and 4, by Sterling, et al. Holt. An interesting 
new set of English tests for senior high schools. 
In each book the Reference Section is set apart, 
providing a kind of handbook for the practice 
and activity section. 

Everyday Arithmetic, Junior Books 1 and 2, by 
Douglas, Kinney, and Lentz. Holt. Practical and 
up to date are these new math books for junior 
highs, Explanations are clear and illustrations 
bountiful. 

Modern Chemistry, by Dull, Brooks, and Met- 
calfe; Modern Biology, by Moon, Mann, and Otto; 
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K LOOKS 


Reviews by A. J. BEELER 


Modern Physics, by Dull, Metcalfe, and Brooks. 
Holt. Not for a long time has one seen a more 
attractive set of science books for high school 
use. The material has been attractively presented 
in words and pictures, and the learning and teach- 
ing devices provided are more than adequate. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 

Birds, by Zim and Gabrielson; Flowers, by Zim 
and Martin. Simon and Schuster. These attractive 
additions to the Golden Nature Guide Series are 
books to be invaluable for use in homes and 
classrooms. The first contains 112 birds in full 
color with brief descriptive sketches and informa- 
tion regarding habitat. The second contains 134 
full-color paintings of familiar American wild- 
flowers with pertinent data regarding each. 

Wind Runner, by G. W. Barrington. Longmans, 
Green, $2.50. The African antelope is an animal 
about which little is known. The story here is 
one of his struggle for life in the forest. The 
background has been carefully etched in and the 
story is one to delight all lovers of animal stories. 

Lonesome Longhorn, by John H. Latham. 
Westminster, $2.50. The thrills of life in the 
West have here received vivid and authentic 
treatment in a story guaranteed to please boys 
and girls of ten and up. It is the story of Purdy 
and his longhorn steer, Sancho, and their life 
together, Adventure really began when they left 
Texas and went to Montana with three herds 
of steer. 

Enchanted Village, by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. 
Viking, $2.50. Much skill has gone into the 
planning and writing of this book for older boys 
and girls. It is primarily the story of Jane Ogilvie 
and Bill Vanderventer and their efforts to make 
a paying proposition of an orchard. Through 
clever manipulation there are told also stories of 
other days, “ghost” stories of a sort to be linked 
with those of the modern, teen-age characters. 
Included is a play, written by Jane and Bill, 
which might well be presented by their con- 
temporaries who will read this book. 

The Whistling Stallion, by Stephen Holt. Long- 
mans, Green, $2.50. Older boys and girls will 
be pleased with this story of ranch life and cattle 
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raising. The story concerns Roy Bell who over- 
night changed from a boy to a man when it 
became necessary for him to work to save the 
family ranch. There are many characters and 
incidents to hold together this superior story. 

Lightfoot, by Katherine B. Shippen. Viking, $2. 
Readers of 8 to 12 include Indian stories among 
their favorites, and here is one more to add to 
the list. It is the story of Lightfoot, an Iroquois 
boy, and of how he grew up. The story is replete 
with customs and tribal lore and illustrated by 
Tom Two-Arrows, an Iroquois himself. 


A Year on the Farm, The Golden Sleepy Book, 
A Day in the Jungle, Bedtime Stories, Animal 
Babies, Brave Cowboy Bill, Fairy Tales, Little 
Black Sambo, Walt Disney’s Johnny Appleseed, 
The Wonderful House, The Little Fat Policeman, 
and When I Grow Up. Simon and Schuster. These 
newly-released Little Golden Books, dressed up 
in brightly colored, heavy covers with a pretty 
illustration, are the answer to the prayers of 
parents, teachers, and children everywhere. So 
much has been written in this column about 
them that it is difficult to avoid repetition. The 
fact remains that they are among the very best 
books for young children; they have been care- 
fully edited, brilliantly told, and attractively illus- 
trated. Their low price makes them even more 
attractive. 

Smoke Above the Lane, by Meindert De Jong. 
Harper’s, $1.75. An unusually good book for boys 
and girls of 6-10 is this story of two friends, a 
skunk and a tramp. When they were dropped 


from a railway car into a village celebrating 


Labor Day with a parade, their troubles began, 
and something new was added to the celebration. 
The illustrations match the general excellence of 
the story. , 

The Crumb That Walked, by Charles Norman. 
Harper’s, $1.75. Remember Mr. Upstairs and 
Mr. Downstairs? Here are Jane Jonquil and her 
fether once more, now living in the country and 
telling stories that are even better than those of 
their first appearance, with equally good pictures 
by Margaret B. Graham. For readers of 5 to 10. 

Pirates, Ships, and Sailors, by Kathryn and 
Byron Jackson; The Great Big Animal Book by 
Feodor Rojankovsky. Simon and Schuster. These 
Giant Golden Books are superior in every detail, 
with especially good illustrations. Younger chil- 
dren are sure to put these at the top of their 
list of favorites. 

Ted Williams, Hitting Unlimited; Joe Di Mag- 
gio, the Yankee Clipper; Stan Musial, the Man, 
by Tom Meany. Barnes, 50c each. These little 
books give a profusion of pictures and statistics 
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of some contemporary greats. They will probably 
prove to be more popular than their flimsy bind- 
ings can stand. 

The Island of Dark Woods, by Phyllis A. Whit- 
ney. Westminster, $2.50. Boys and girls pf 10 
and up will find this “mystery” story exactly to 
their liking. It is an account of two girls on 
Staten Island who became interested in the story 
of a haunted house and of their efforts to find the 
clue which was a key to the mystery. 

The Seventeen Reader, edited by Bryna Ivens. 
Lippincott, $2.75. Teen-age girls and their par- 
ents, teachers, and librarians will welcome this 
selected body of material from the popular maga- 


-zine, “Seventeen.” The book contains eight short 


stories and thirty-five articles, all of which appeal 
to older girls. 

Billy Between, by Vardine Moore and Fleur 
Conkling. Westminster, $2.50. Billy Baxter was 
12 years old and burdened, among other things, 
with four sisters. This is an extremely interesting 
story of how he managed to buy a pony, the ful- 
fillment of his dreams and the final assertion of 
his independence. 


LIFE STORIES 


His Eye Is on the Sparrow, by Ethel Waters 
with Charles Samuels. Doubleday, $3. One of 
the great Negro artists of America has made a 
notable contribution with her frank and disturbing 
autobiography. She presents a graphic account 
of her ascent to fame, with full details of the 
disturbances on the way. Though her story is not 
a pretty one, it is full of drama and stimulation 
to all of us who are concerned over the racial 
problem as it exists today. 

Florence Nightingale, by Cecil Woodham-Smith. 
McGraw-Hill, $4.50. Only superlatives can be 
used to describe this biography. It is not only a 
superior example of biography as a_literary form, 
but it is also the best of the existing stories of a 
famous American woman. The selection of de- 
tails is noteworthy. 

Return to Life, by Lily MacLeod. Lippincott, 
$2. Unusual and important is this true story of a 
woman who had cancer. She tells of the progress 
of the disease from the first and through its stages. 
She gives her own reactions as well as those of 
her family and friends and emerges a strong and 
courageous person, 

The Lincoln Treasury, compiled by Caroline 
Thomas Harnsberger. Wilcox and Follett, $5. 
The wise and clever sayings of Abraham Lincoln 
have been used by writers and speakers repeated- 
ly, showing the result of some arduous and tedious 
research, With this new book of quotations, 
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alphabetically arranged by subjects such as aboli- 
tion, the Bible, and conscience, that task has been 
alleviated. The editor has performed a noble 
task and done it well. There are several interest- 
ing photographs and other helpful material for 
students and teachers and all who might feel a 
need of such information. 


FICTION 


From Here to Eternity, by James Jones. Scrib- 
ners, $4.50. Though the publishers have com- 
pared this powerful first novel with many others, 
most readers will think first of Norman Mailer’s 
“The Naked and the Dead.” It is a novel of 
army men in Hawaii during the months just pre- 
ceding Pearl Harbor. Chief protagonists are Pri- 
vate Prewitt, who hailed from Kentucky originally, 
and First Sergeant Warden, but there are in- 
numerable minor characters, all of whom have 
been sketched with color and validity. Though 
the sprawling novel is as full of faults as an old 
shoe, it provides an impact that cannot soon be 
forgotten. Not for the squeamish and very young, 
for it is as realistic as the life of the characters 
which it portrays. 

A Woman in Possession, by Hallie Southgate 
Burnett. Dutton, $3. Though the world of fiction 
is full of women who resort to all sorts of means 
to control their husbands, this one is original and 
interesting enough to command attention. Of 
particular import are the portraits of the women 
and the background of college teaching. 

Come Home at Even, by LeGrand Cannon, Jr. 
Holt, $3. After a too-long absence, the author of 
Look to the Mountain has written an historical 
novel that represents that kind of “art” at its best. 
It is the story of Robert Cargill, an English car- 
penter who left his native land to make his home 
in Salem, Massachusetts. Later he undertook 
seriously to settle the question of what motivated 
the change. The “religious” implications are 
interesting; one of the chief characters is Roger 
Williams, presented here as a well-rounded figure. 

The Brief Year, by Grace Jamison Breckling. 
Westminster, $3. Middle Grove, Illinois, in the 
early 1930’s is the setting of this interesting story 
of Derek Wyngate’s year as principal of the local 
high school. He was young and ambitious and 
his efforts at reform aroused the ire of the com- 
munity. The novel is replete with brief portraits 
of the town and its inhabitants and the attendant 
social and school activities. 

Round the Bend, by Nevil Shute. Morrow, 
$3.50. Followers of Nevil Shute’s literary career 
have come to realize that in his novels they may 
find the excellent and the unusual. Round the 
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Bend is the story of two men and the times in 
which they lived. Tom Cutter came eventually 
to own a transport service on the Persian Gulf 
and hired his boyhood companion, Connie Shak- 
lin, as his chief ground engineer. Shaklin was a 
kind of preacher who preached the gospel .of 
honest workmanship, and this led both men into 
trouble from all sides. The underlying philosophy 
is as attractive as the personalities involved. 

New York 22, by Ilka Chase. Doubleday, $3. 
Though many readers are sure to say that this 
novel is much ado about nothing, they will have 
to agree that it is presented with a sharp sensi- 
tiveness to human actions and reactions. It is the 
story of Georgiana Goodyear, a superficially weak 
woman, and the people whose lives most closely 
touch her own—her husband, her lover, and her 
daughter. 

Star Quality, by Noel Coward. Doubleday, 
$3.50. These six short stories represent the very 
best of their creator’s art, and Mr. Coward has by 
now established quite a reputation for his use of 
his words and presentation of character. They 
represent a wide variety of people, places, and 
plot. Best of the group is the title story, which 
tells of a young playwright and the production 
of his first play. 

Neither Five Nor Three, by Helen MaclInnes. 
Harcourt, Brace, $3. Though all of this author’s 
novels have been good and successful, this is one 
of the best. It takes place in New York in 1950 
and involves a group of people concerned with 
the publication of a magazine, Trend. The plot 
thickens when it is discovered that the paper’s 
columns are being infiltrated with Communist 
propaganda. In addition to an immensely en- 
grossing story, Communist activities are revealed 
here in a startlingly clear light. 

Proud Castle, by Eleanor Mercein Kelly. Bobbs- 
Merrill, $3. Hungary and Budapest are used here 
as the settings of the latest novel by one of Ken- 
tucky’s most popular and prolific writers. It has 
been done somewhat in the tradition of her earlier 
romantic Basque novels and will appeal to lovers 
of that kind of fiction. She has produced a story 
rich in atmosphere and characterization with 
enough plot to sustain interest. 

Fort Everglades, by Frank G. Slaughter. 
Doubleday, $3. In a large number of novels Dr. 
Slaughter has successfully combined history, 
romance, and a knowledge of medicine to make 
him a popular contemporary novelist. His new 
book follows his familiar formula and is set among 
the exotic Everglades during the Indian wars of 
the middle 1800’s. Readers will follow with in- 
terest the sharply drawn characters and their 
activities. 
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AFTER TWO YEARS of deliberation on 
issues involving education’s responsibility 
for developing moral and spiritual values, 
the distinguished Educational Policies 
Commission of the N.E.A. and the A.A.S.A. 
has just published a 100-page report, 
Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public 
Schools. The report refutes the charge 
that the public schools are “Godless,” in- 


sists that they can and do teach moral and 
spiritual values, recommends that more 
about religion should be included in the 
field of moral and spiritual education. The 
Commission declares that its recommended 
program can be carried out without en- 
dangering the principle of separation of 
church and state, insisting that instruction 
in sectarian religious doctrines has no 
place in the public school. 
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| want to 
borrow the 
amount checked 


( ) 
()$ 
()$ 


$300. with repayments of $30.50 per month 
200. with repayments of $20.58 per month 
100. with repayments of $10.35 per month 


Office Hours 
8:30 A.M. to 5 P.M. Daily 
Except Saturday 
8:30 A.M. to 1 P.M. 


INCORPORATED 





you a cashiers check drawn by our local bank. 





If you want CASH quickly insert your name and address and X the 
amount you want to borrow. Return to us and we will mail you 
in a plain envelope a note for signature and our booklet “How 
Teachers Borrow By Mail.” Return the signed note so we may mail 


Iie 


MANAGER 








plain envelopes. 





The Community BY-MAIL Loan Plan has been used for many years by Teachers be- 
cause it furnishes CASH quickly on nothing more than a signed note and the transaction 
completed in the privacy of your home—No wage assignment—No endorsers—No insurance 
required—No deductions and No hidden charges. 
trades people will not be advised and in all transactions we strictly adhere to the use of 


As a Special Feature payment of interest and principal may be postponed during 
your vacation and resumed when you receive your first salary check. 


The value of our service is proved by the fact that over 85% of our business is 
transacted with those sent to us by former customers. 


Your friends, relatives, employer or 
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K.E.A. and N.E.A. Honor Roll 


* Indicates that N.E.A. dues have been pledged or paid at press time for the May issue: 


























Counties Superintendent 
*Carroll R. B. Cartmell 
*Green Mrs. Lucile P. Guthrie 
Jessamine Cornelius R. Hager 
Laurel Curtis McDaniel 
*Lee Sedley Stewart 
Marion Hugh C. Spalding 
Rockcastle Neureul Miracle 
Scott of F. W. Hood 
*Todd Claude Hightower 




















Independents Superintendent 
Benton Tullus Chambers 
Earlington A. P. Prather 
Harrodsburg J. K. Powell 
Marion C. A. Hollowell 
* Murray W. Z. Carter 
Uniontown O. Harkins 








Financing a Program 
Of School Music 
(Continued from page 26) 


4, Tag sales. Sell tags of different colors 
for different prices on “Tag Day.” 


5. Concessions at athletic events. Sell 
apples, soft drinks, hot dogs, flowers, 
programs, or other rather easily han- 
dled items. 

6. Public programs by musical groups in 
the school. Tickets for these sell easily. 


7. Novelty attractions. Two reported are: 


a) A “cakewalk.” Held each spring by 
the Band Mothers Association, Ho- 
bart, Indiana. Cakes are donated. 
Two circles, each with thirty-six 
numbers, are drawn in the street. 
Patrons purchase tickets for the 
privilege of marching around the 
circles while the band plays. Each 
time the band stops, a number is 
drawn and the person standing on 
this number receives a cake. 

b) A “Mile of Pennies.” Tried in 
Amesbury, Massachusetts. Sets of 
5,280 cards, each card representing 
a foot, were distributed. When re- 
turned, each card had a penny in 
the slot provided. 


8. Dues. Not feasible in all communities. 


9. Rentals for the use of instruments. 
This plan often pays for all minor re- 
pairs. 


10. Moving-picture shows. Sometimes the 
local manager will stage a special 
benefit performance or will grant a 
percentage on tickets sold by a given 
organization. 


1l. Fees. 
a) Out-of-town programs by the mu- 
sical group. 
b) Fees for playing at athletic con- 
tests. 


In conclusion, a word must be said about 
the teacher himself. He is the most im- 
portant single factor in any fund-raising 
activity the school may undertake. If he 
wins the respect of the children and of the 
community and if he exercises good judg- 
ment in his expenditures, he should never 
lack the funds needed to establish an 
excellent program of music education in 
his school. The support which he receives 
for his work is a measure of his acceptance 
by the community; if the public likes him, 
they will like his music. Happy is he who 
has his community solidly behind him. 





The twenty-seventh annual educational 
conference of the University of Kentucky 
and the sixteenth annual meeting of the 
Kentucky Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools will be held jointly on the 
campus of the University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, on October 26 and 27, 1951 
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Basic Business 
(Continued from page 29) 


A brief presentation of the cost of the 
course as compared with that of others 
may win his approval. A P.T.A. program 
in which general business students and 
parents serve as members of a panel will 
win approval—and increase community 
co-operation. 


Teachers and administrators work to- 
gether to guide students to gain the most 
from their school day. An excellent pro- 
gram of studies is offered in our schools. 
Can we afford to weaken that program by 
omitting basic business? Every student 
needs to be equipped to recognize the im- 
portance of business to him and his place 
in business. Let’s give him that chance in 
our high schools. 








THE CHAS. H. BUNCH 
COMPANY 


School Equipment and 





Supplies 
337 W. Main St. 
. Main at Fourth 
LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 
8 


Your Dependable Source of 


Supply 








For more than 40 years, Kentucky 
teachers have found or service 
prompt, efficient and dependable. 
It is with pleasure that we announce 
the opening of offices in Newport, 
Kentucky, Suite 608, Finance Build- 
ing. We feel that the change will 
greatly facilitate the service that it 
has been our privilege to offer 
throughout the years. Write us or 
call AX 7637. 


f 


Ohio Valley Teachers 
Agency 


608 Finance Building 
Newport, Kentucky 











Hadden Gils 


INCORPORATED 


Since 1936—Serving All Kentucky 


Exclusive Distributors 
for 

Victor Animatograph Corporation “ 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

Coronet Instructional Films 

Ideal Pictures Corporation 

March of Time Films 
Radiant Screens 


Standard Oil and Southern Bell 
Telephone Films 


Everything in the Audio-Visual Field 


423 West Liberty St. 127 West 5th St. 
Louisville 2, Kentucky Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 











Term Expires 
C. D. Reppinc, FRANKFORT, 

President April 18, 1952 
Ricuarp VAN Hoose, Louisville, 

First Vice-President April 18, 1952 
Joun Rosinson, R. 1, Papucan, 

Second Vice-President.............. April 18, 1952 
ApRON Doran, Wingo June 80, 1951 
H. W. Witxey, Madisonville............ June 80, 19538 
MrrcHELL Davis, Glasgow.............- June 30, 1951 


James T. Atton, Vine Grove........ June 80, 1953 











Term Expires 

Mrs. MARGUERITE Fow.er, 1207 Larue 
Avenue, Louisville 18................ June 80, 1958 
J. A. Cawoop, Harlan June 80, 1951 
RussELL Brioces, Fort Thomas......June 80, 1951 
Ben CorrMan, Russell June 80, 1958 
M. C. Napmr, Hazard.............-.--.-- June 80, 1952 
P. H. Hopxms, Somerset. June 80, 1952 
Emity Reeves, Danville.................. June 80, 19538 
Extra Cxark, Russell April 18, 1952 








EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, JOHN W. BROOKER 
Dmecror OF Fietp SERVICE, Miss NoNA BuRRESS 
Dmecror oF Pusiic RELATIons, J. M. Dopson 
DimECTOR OF PROFESSIONAL SERVICES, Miss LILLIAN LEHMAN 





OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


FIRST DISTRICT 
President—Ruth_ Parsons, Paducah 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 
SECOND DISTRICT 
President—William Hund, Owensboro 
Secretary—Eunice Bone, Madisonville 
THIRD DISTRICT 
a ll eae Central City 
Secretary—W. illey, 1846 Chestnut Street. 
Bowling et4 


FOURTH DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Lucy Byrd Busiies, Chaplin 
Secretary—Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 
FIFTH DISTRICT 
President—Joseph Cantrell, 40 Fielding Way, Shively 
Secretary—Mrs. Carolyn Bergmann, 2021 Kenilworth 
Place, Louisville 5 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
President—Nell Davis, Stanford 
Secretary—R. F. Flege, Irvine 
EASTERN DISTRICT 
President—Verne P. Home, Paintsville 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, 16 'N Newman Street, Ashland 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Minnie Rubarts, Columbia 
Secretary—O’Leary Meece, Somerset 
NORTHERN DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Mildred Fone. Ludlow 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independence 
UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
pSheoreaeadl, sore Pursifull, Pineville 
Secretary—Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER DISTRICT 
President—Clovis Crawford, Hyden 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, zard 


: K.E.A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


Superintendents, Departmen’ 
President resident—Dr. Ralph . nese 


Secretary—Fred Burns, Owensboro 
Elementary Education, Department of 
President—Mrs. Mary arshall, Bardstown 
Secretary—Mary Vance Day, Covington 
ted ¢ ye Teachers of 
ary W. 506 W. Hill, Louisville 
Scereteny—Cwen etherford, Dept. of Education, 


Secondary Fa li Department of 
sident—Carson Gary, 1309" Central Avenue, Louis- 


ville 
Secreta ys Willie Moss, artment of Educati 
ry— Dep: on, 


= sel Council of Teachers of 
resident—Miss Marian Walsh, Halleck Hall, Louis- 


_ — Francis, Southern Junior High 
Sesion 


Foreign mo a Conference of 
President—Luther Dennis, Male High School, Louis- 


ville 
ss  < - E Atherton Hi School, 
ary- lrod, gh 


Librarians, eaiiniaeis of 
President—Mrs. Zada = Brooksville 
Secretary—Mrs. Harry W. Paxton, 


42 


Mathematics Teachers, Conference of 
President—Patri ck M. Payne, Manual Training High 


Secretary—Edith Wood, Anchorage 
Social Science, Kentucky Academy of 
President—T. Scott Hall, Transylvania College, Lex- 
ington 
Sec, Teachers of 
resident—Dr. Gifford Blyton, University of Ken- 
co Lexington 
Secreta Mrs. R. R. Craft, Winchester High 
School, Winchester 
Secondary School Pitoata ae De arent of 
President—Hershel R Ox 
Secretary—Sam V. "Ros, mS ralleck Hall, Louisville 


Fine Arts, De resiment 
President—Cecil Sa 525 North Main Street, 
Henderson 
wants «2 Pm Henry Chambers, Middletown School, 
letown 


Vocational Sineaion, Department of 
resident—Stanley Wa! College of Education, U. of 


Ky., Lexington 
Secretary—Maurice Baker, College of Education, U. of 
Ky., Lexington 






Nicholson, Old Kentucky Home 
Lyon County Senior High 
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K.E.A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS—Continued 


Distributive Occupations Education Section 
President—W. J. McKenzie, Paintsville 
Secretary—Jack Kelley, Somerset 


Guidance Section 
President—William Braasch, University of Louisville, 
Louisville 


Secretary—Linda Bo: 129 North Bayly Avenue, 
Louisville 6 us ° 


Home Economics Section 
President—Meta Dowden, Shelbyville 
Secretary—Hazel Irene Hill, Prestonsburg 


Trades and Industries 
President—Luther Safriet, Harlan 
Secretary—Carl Polley, Madisonville 


Higher Education, Department of 
President—Louis H. Smith, Berea 


Chemistry Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—Sister Mary Julitta, Villa Madonna Col- 
lege, Covington 
Secretary—C. A. Alexander, Georgetown College, 
Georgetown 
Classical Association, Kentucky 
President—Rev. Paul Brophy, Carmel Manor, Fort 
Thomas 
Secretary—Dorothy Stephans, 308 Greenup, Covington 


Physics Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—Waldeman Noll, Berea College, Berea 
Secretary—Richard Hanan, U. of Ky., Lexington 


Supervisors of Student Teaching, Kentucky Association of 
President—Dr. John Robinson, Murray 
Secretary—Ethel M. Bamard, P. O. Box 658, 

Bowling Green 


Classroom Teachers, Department of 
P —Nanalyne Brown, 157 Bassett Avenue, Lex- 
ington 27 
Secretary—Mrs. Edna Lindle, Henderson 


K.E.A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Attendance Officers, Conference of 
President—Lee Tyler, 
Secretary—Charles L. Terry, Frankfort 

Business Education, Kentucky Association of 
President—Esco Gunter, Murray State College. Murray 


Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 
President—Rena Calhoun, Georgetown College, George- 


town 
Secretary—Fan Lee Dalzell, 188 Woodland Avenue, 
Lexington . 


Folklore Society, Kentucky 
President—Gordon age Western Kentucky State 
‘ ee “15 ey Treen - 
ecretary—Mrs . Duncan, Barberry Lane, 
Louisville 6 
Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of 
President—Winfred _ Broderick, Ahrens Trade High 
School, Louisville 
Secretary—Dr. T. P. Field, U. of Ky., Lexington 


Health, Physical Education and Recreation, Kentucky 
Association of 
President—Dr. Sue Hall, U. of Louisville, Louisville 
a. B. Whalin, Department of Education, 
‘rankfo 


High School Coaches, Kentucky Association of 
President—Raymond Herndon, Mayfield 
Secretary—Rice Mountjoy, 8010 Dixie Highway, Cov- 

ington 


Industrial Arts 
President—James H. Davis, Eastern Kentucky State 
College, Richmond 
Secretary—Grover C. Salyer, Louisville 
Music Educators Association, Kentucky 
James E. Van Peursem, Eastern Kentucky 
State College, Richmond 
Se Jean Marie McConnell, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington 29 
Ornithological Socie' > one tucky 
—_— Brecher, 1900 Spring Drive, 
ouisville 
Secretary—Mrs. Charles W. Thacher, 2918 Brownsboro 
Road, Louisville 
Psychological Association, Kentucky 
President—(not reported) 
Secretary— 
a Board Dieshow ogg: redl 
resident—A. B. Austin, 
Paes ol E. Meece, Collees of Education, U. of 
Ky., Lexington 
Special Education, Kentu Council 
reiaae—s 2 — aldree, Se tas of Educa- 


sna s Reed, Frankfort 
Supervision and Curriculum Directors 
resident—Claude Taylor, Fort Thomas 
Secretary—Nona Burress, Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion, Louisville 
Visual Instruction, Kentucky Society for 
President—James Sublett, County Board of Education, 
Louisville 


K.E.A. PLANNING BOARD 














Term Expires 
B. Hopcxin, Frankfort............ January 1, 1952 
Romi Jupp, Georgetown 
College, Georgetown ........-.-...----c-0+-s-0-- une 80, 1951 
ls HEEHAN, Danville............ une 80, 19538 
. A. Carw Ind une 80, 1951 
ae Moons, "eastern Ky. State 
College, md June 80, 1952 
EaRLYNE SAUNDERS, Flemingsburg une 80, 1958 
W. C. Jerron, Paducah une 80, 1952 
LEONARD MEECE, A aoa of 
ans pe meky. vig, 1838 ————— June 80, 1958 
ARVIS, 
oe ie Louisville June 80, 1951 





Term Expires 
Exrza Cuarx, Russell, President.....,..........April 18, 1951 
JonN Frep Wru1aMs, Ashland... 1952 
AuDREY MaAvpPIN, Alban 
MARSHAL: 










. T. Cooper, Pad 








COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


Joz C. Howarp, Chairman, Manual 
High School, Louisville...........-.....--..-. June 80, 1951 


Mrs. Frank McGary, Barlow...................... June 80, 1952 
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Mrs 
Tutius CHAmBERs, Benton 
Exrza Crark, Russell, ex officio... 


. Irene T. Gasrarrn, Mt. Olivet......June $0, 1954 
June 80, 1958 
------------April 18, 1951 











for thousands like 


her the preference 
is BLUE BIRD! 








Parents want to know their girls and boys 
are transported to school in the safest bus 
you can buy ... that’s why the preference 
is for Blue Bird when they know what Blue 
Bird offers! 


Contact us or the nearest Blue Bird 
representative for the Blue Bird story. 





can build you this body! 


BLUE BIRD BODY COMPANY 
FORT VALLEY, GEORGIA 





“YOURS .. . for the asking” 


Advertisers in Kentucky School Journal 
prefer to send the booklets and other ma- 
terial offered directly to teachers or ad- 
ministrators. If intended for use by chil- 
dren, the listing will so indicate but the 
material should be ordered by the teacher. 
To save time write the advertisers directly. 


3lb See All the World Here in America. Grey- 
hound’s newest wall mural. Eight feet long. 
Lithographed in full color. Shows 9 outstanding 
beautiful spots in America compared with similar 
spots in other parts of the world. Includes 4 les- 
son topics. One to a teacher. (Greyhound Lines) 


64b Railroad Film Directory—A 54-page illus- 
trated guide describing approximately 200 motion 
pictures and slidefilms, Gives addresses of rail- 
roads, industrial firms, or commercial distributors 
from whom films may be borrowed, rented, or 
purchased for school use. Nearly all films listed 
are 16 mm. Indexed by subject and by title. One 
to a teacher. (Association of American Railroads ) 


66b “Planning Your Holiday in Miami and 
Miami Beach” is a well illustrated 60-page book 
with cross-indexed maps of where to stay, places 
to see, things to do to fit any purse, what to wear. 
(Delta Air Lines) 


69b “Miami Air Cruises” tour folder, illustrated 
in color photos details what you pay and what 
you get on a 7-day packaged vacation. (Delta 
Air Lines) 

71b Illustrated folder describing 51 tours to 
Europe, South America, Hawaii, Bermuda, the 
West Indies, California, Colorado, New York, New 
England, Eastern Canada, Pacific Northwest, New 
Orleans, Florida, Yellowstone, Smoky Mountains, 
Glacier, Canadian Rockies, Zion-Bryce. (Vander- 
bilt Better Tours) 


58b The €o-ordinated Classroom is an illus- 
trated, 48-page report by Dr. Darell Boyd Har- 
mon. It covers every phase of seating, lighting, 
and decoration problems in the classroom and 
their effect on children’s posture, vision, and gen- 
eral welfare. (The American Seating Company ) 


50b A Miracle of Modern Chemistry is a chart 
which shows the derivatives which emanate from 
coal, (Bituminous Coal Institute) 


80b Educational Portfolio contains teaching 
guide, large anatomical charts, two booklets on 
menstruation and cards for re-ordering more free 
material. Useful for group discussion. (Personal 
Products Corporation ) 
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AMPRO-TAPE $119.50 


RECORDER 


The amazing, new AMPRO-TAPE Recorder 
now makes possible recordings of all types in 
homes, offices, schools and churches at an un- 
believably /ow cost. This high fidelity recorder - 
opens a new world of entertainment because 
it will record voices, singing, music, radio 
programs, anything—and play-back instantly! 
Ask your AMPRO dealer for a demonstration 
—hear your own voice! 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT CO. 


Complete 


INCORPORATED 
117-125 S. Fourth St. Louisville WA 5161 
128 W. Short Lexington Tel. 3372 


305 Frederica St., Owensboro 











At least, this is your ear- 


Time 
will 
forts. Talk this over with 
come a Sun Life Agent. 
The low cost of a Sun Life 


Retirement plan will be a 
pleasant surprise to you. 


nest hope. The time when 
you are not too old to 
enjoy retirement, and 
with a steady income as- 


suring reasonable com- 


R. S. ELDER 
SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
1402 Heyburn Bldg. 
Louisville 2, Ky. 
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get the new SVE catalog 


For the latest news on educational filmstrips, 2x2 slides 
and projection equipment, send for the new SVE catalog. 






The new catalog 
contains complete listings of re- 
cently released filmstrips, 2x2 
slides and Slidesets on: Liter- A& 
ature and Language Arts, 
Social Studies, Sciences, 
Mathematics, Health and 
Physical Education, Vo- 
cations and Fine Arts. 


Easy-to-use equipment and accessories to implement your 
visual education program are described. For instance: 


The new Instructor Projector series 


with its improved optical system that gives even, 
brighter, sharper pictures, 


The Speed-i-o-Scope 


(Tachistoscope) for flash-recognition and remedial 
teaching. 


The Micro-Beam 


unit for projecting microscope slides for your 
science students. 


The world's finest library of filmstrips and color slides is 
at your disposal at SVE. 


Use the coupon below to send for your catalog today! 














I Yes! Please send me the brand new SVE CATALOG § 
J of educational filmstrips, 2x2 slides and equipment. i 
I Name 1 
! : 
Ie SENN echo esac thy caesar a bectecha edevmesrspiciaiaseaa | 
l MI eed oly Beles gee aree eau ba wah aut giv sabousatncasndcss i 
; i 
I City........ I i cacsassnste i 
1 Dept. SE5-15 ‘ 
} SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. | 
A A Business Corporation Fi 
4 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 4 
(ee 
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Classroom Teachers 
National Conference 


President Morris announces that the 
eighth Classroom Teachers National Con- 
ference will be held at Mills College, Oak- 
land, California, July 9-20, 1951, under the 
sponsorship of the N.E.A. Department of 
Classroom Teachers and Mills College. 
Lynn T. White, Jr., president, Mills Col- 
lege; Mary Virginia Morris, president of 
the department; and Hilda Maehling, ex- 
ecutive secretary, will act as directors. 


Purpose—The conference offers a splen- 
did opportunity for classroom teachers to 
discuss new trends in education, to ex- 
change ideas, to learn how other groups 
are meeting their problems, and to discuss 
organization plans and technics. 


Theme—The theme for the conference 
will be “Individual Responsibility—United 


Success.” 
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Credit—Two semester hours of graduate 
or undergraduate credit will be offered. 

College Tuition—Five dollars for those 
desiring credit. 

Location—Mills College is located in the 
metropolitan city of Oakland, California, on 
the sunny side of San Francisco Bay. Al- 
though entirely surrounded by the city of 
Oakland, the campus is secluded because 
of the shelter of two hills and of lofty 
groves of pine and eucalyptus. Only twen- 
ty-five minutes by automobile or bus from 
downtown Oakland and forty minutes from 
San Francisco over the spectacular Bay 
Bridge, the campus is easily reached by 
U. S. Highway 50, by airplane (Oakland 
Airport), and by rail (Santa Fe, Southern 
Pacific, and Western Pacific Lines). 

Fees—A fee of $57 (subject to increase 
due to rising costs) will be charged which 
includes meals, room, and incidentals. An 
additional college tuition fee of $5 will be 
assessed to those who desire credit. 


UMN - 


MAKE IT A DELTA 


E MILLIONAIRE VACATION 
to MIAMI BEACH 


Pack your things and step aboard a Deltaliner. There’s nothing 
faster, nothing finer, nothing more luxurious, to fabulous Miami 
Beach. A coach will drive you to your choice of six famed Miami 
Beach hotels, for eight days, seven nights. You will have a double 
room, breakfast each morning (in bed if you wish) and all hotel 
facilities: beach, pool, sports, social activities. 

You are Delta’s guest on two separate sightseeing tours of 
Greater Miami, plus a boat cruise through the waterways of this 
Venice of America. No millionaire could have more to enjoy. 




















COMPLETE VACATION COST 


from Chicago ... . $153.20 
from Cincinnati ... 130.80 
from Atlanta .... 97.10 


Ask your travel agent also about 
low-cost extensions to NASSAU, 
HAVANA, JAMAICA 


Write for colorful new 
brochure of Delta 
1951 Millionaire Vaco- 
tion Tours, a greater 
valve this year than 
ever be! 





General Offices: Atlanta, Ga. 
Dept. DD 
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SUMMER WORK 
OPPORTUNITY 


Our Company has been supplying Ken- 
tucky teachers, principals and college 
students with interesting and profitable 
full-time work during vacation months, 
and part-time work while teaching, for 
more than 40 years. 

We have records to show that teachers 
earned as high as $1000.00 during their 
first summer in 1950. Some teachers 
with 3 or 4 years experience earned more 
than $2000.00 in 1950 and taught 9 full 
months. 

If interested, give age, experience and 
home and school address in letter ad- 
dressed to D. M. Reker, Personnel Man- 
ager, 

328 Walnut Street, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 











N.E.A. representative assembly will be 
held in San Francisco, July 1-7, 1951. 


VACATION LOANS. 


Wo Payments antl Fall/ 








uick CASH LOAN from $50 
$500 UR SIGNATURE ONLY. 
Entirely-by-Mail. Everything strictly confi- 
dential. ool board, friends, merchants not_ 
contacted. No co-signers necessary. Repay in small monthly 
Ppayments—no principal payments necessary during your 
payless vacation mont 
For free particulars sent you in plain 


IN 
envelope, fill in coupon below MAIL cS yRPO 


rene mail ee 
Y POSTAL F FINANCE CO., Dept. 18 
15th and Harney - Omaha, Nebr. 


You can get a 
on Y 








City. State. 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 
helpful and interesting 





To Keep Cut Flowers 


Small, handy book tells simple secrets 
to prolong life of 46 cut flowers most 
used in homes and schoolrooms 


“Methods of Keeping 

Cut Flowers”’ is a little 

book you will undoubtedly 

enjoy. Members of Ida S. Baillie 
Guild of Tacoma report that, by 






easy-to-follow directions 
it gives, flowerslastlonger “Y7 


(even days longer). + 


If further interested: —This rewarding 
little book, printed in gay inks, 444x27% 
inches, 48 pages, with methods for keep- 
ing 46 different flowers, 50¢ post- 
paid. Just write BAILLIE 

GUILD, BOX 426, LAKEVIEW, 





WASHINGTON, 


The pleasant chewing of delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM brings 
welcome relaxation. Chewing 
helps relieve tense 
nerves. 
Just try it. 













Fourth Craftsmen’s Fair 


ELOISE “Ll: DOWNS 
Berea, Kentucky 


The Fourth Annual Craftsman’s Fair 
sponsored by the Southern Highlands 


Handicraft Guild will be held this year in - 


Asheville, North Carolina, july 10 through 
18, in the Municipal Auditorium. 

This fair is coming to be a looked-for 
event in many a person's calendar for the 
year. Its fame has grown like a snowball, 
gathering momentum from those who have 
seen the fair in years before, rating praise 
and enthusiasm from those who have at- 
tended. 

The predominant idea behind the fair is 
to share with the public once each year the 
fun that is a part of making things by hand, 
and to let people become acquainted with 
the craftsman as a personality, to see why 
a thing made by hand has a certain appeal 
to the senses that no machine-made article 
can possibly have. For the hand-made 
product, that is well made and of good 
design, according to a standard of high 
craftsmanship, retains always a warmth and 
an almost unequaled liveliness that comes 
from the human touch in creating it. 

Many who saw last year’s fair are going 
to see it again this year. Others who may 
not be able to attend have spoken so highly 
of it that their friends and their friends’ 
friends plan to come this year. 

There will be more than twenty different 
handicrafts demonstrated in the actual pro- 
cesses of being created by approximately 
one hundred and twenty demonstrators. 
For those handicrafts requiring an open 
fire, such as wrought-iron work and vege- 
table dying of yarns, there will be an out- 
side space. 

On the inside of the auditorium will be 
square dancing and folk music, and all the 
exciting sights associated with handicrafts 
—pottery making and other ceramics, rug- 
hooking and rug-braiding, spinning of wool 
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and flax, weaving, needle work, leather 
work, textile painting, basketry, metal craft, 
wood-work, and wood-carving. 

In addition there will be an exhibit area, 
where the products are shown to advantage 
as they might look in the home. 

For the fair visitor who wishes to buy 
some of the crafts, there is provided a sales 
area, and for the discerning shop operator 
that might help with the distribution of the 
craftsmen’s products there will be a quali- 
fied person to assist. 

Exhibits of commercial products which 
are used by many of the craftsmen will also 
form an interesting part of the fair. Here 
one caf see many of the finest products on 
the market for the worker in all phases of 
textiles, metals, and wood, and some of the 
tools with which they work. 


Ameucan folding Chates 


NEW [MPROVED DESIGN 







DURABLE—strong steel frame 
SAFE—can’t tip, pinch, snag 
COMFORTABLE—extra-wide 
and extra-deep seats, backs 
FOLD QUICKLY, quietly, snugly 
SEAT styLes—formed ply- 
wood, durably lacquered ; 
or vinyl-plastic upholstered 
Write Dept. 158 . 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
World’s Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 





TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 
Quick!.Easy!. ‘Private! 


f If you need money—any am: rom $50 to 
out Vand mail this ad for com siete ome of eo aiilental 
BORROW BY MAIL plan. no endorsers. 
Completely private. I board, merchants, f: friends 

i will not know you are oe plying for a loan. Make the 
loan in the privacy of your own home BY MAIL on 

t = signature only . pay in convenient iy ——4 

tallments—not n 


necessary to ret rincipal durin; 
summer vacation if your salary A - Pall ae tails ] 
mailed in plain envelope. Cut out ~~ mail this ad a 


I STATE E FINANCE = COMPANY,£ Dept-Y-307K 1 
f INES 8, IOWA 
f NAME. 











STATE 
Grete GUND KOE SONG MAN ROE ON ESE EE NK coe RN 
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Here 2 Easier, Snoother Writing 
Rowles CHALKBOARDS 


Students . . . and teachers, too . . . radiate renewed 
enthusiasm and interest when it’s time for writing 
on one of the famous Rowles Chalkboards. To 
them, it’s effortless writing, for the chalk fairly 
glides over the smooth, velvety surface leaving a 
strong, legible character with definite contrast that 
is “easy-to-look-at” from any part of the room. 


And when it comes to reducing eye-strain and bright- 
ening classrooms, there’s nothing like the popular 
See-GREEN, the new scientific soft, pleasing light 
green color that is capturing the attention of 
educators from coast to coast. 


Let us show you how a Rowles Chalkboard can give 
you improved classroom performance. 


y STANDARD OFFICE SUPPLY COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF 


THE STANDARD PRINTING CO. 


INCORPORATED 
of LOUISVILLE 
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UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF 1951 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


‘ INTERSESSION: “Social Thought and Education.” (June 4-15) 


First TERM: Workshops on Football, Social Hygiene, Recreational Theater; a full 
program of studies on “The Far East,” designed to develop general backgrounds and 
understandings, no pre-requisites, for teachers. Demonstration School with elementary 
grades and class of slow-learning children; University Play School for children, ages 


(June 15-August 11) 


SECOND TERM: Workshop on Arithmetic. (July 23-August 24) 


GENERAL FACILITIES 


Over 200 academic and professional courses, full university accommodations, dormi- 
tories, social and recreational programs; grand opera season, National League baseball. 
For bulletin and further information, address: 


Dean, Summer School 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
Cincinnati 21, Ohio 
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- body loves 
to es something 
out of nothing 


pen 
SHAW PAINT 
is the ideal transformer 


Old cereal cartons, lampshades, 
wastepaper baskets, albums and 
wooden mixing bowls may be dec- 
orated with Shaw Finger-Paint. 
Give unfinished wood a thin coat of 
shellac before applying the paint 
which has been rubbed smooth on 
a table top. Finger-Painted papers 
stretch when paste is spread on the 
reverse side. Measure craft surface, 
then cut paper a trifle smaller be- 
fore pasting. For binding, paper 
should be larger than the surface of 
the craft. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Kentucky is 
Lewis R. Burruss 














You can count on 
Standard Oil products | 
for dependable 
quality and Standard 
Oil dealers for 
dependable service. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(KENTUCKY) 











4 special needs given 
especial care by 


1951 Summer Session 


1. Teachers who want to begin 
or continue advanced study. 


2. College graduates starting or 
continuing graduate work. 


3. High school graduates who 
wish to enter college now. 


4. College students who wish to 
speed up work toward degree. 


June 14 through Aug. 25 


For bulletin with details, write 
Director of Summer Session, Box 80 


Vanderbilt University 
Nashville 4, Tenn. 
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LISTEN 





ee-and you can 
hear a nation 
growing stronger 


LISTEN to the humming of the tracks, as the 
trains approach. Today, the greatest rail- 
road network in the world is busy carrying 
the vast bulk of all the things needed to 
rearm America. 


LISTEN to the far-off whistle of a train as it 
speeds across a sleeping countryside. Round 
the clock, through fair weather and foul, 
80,000 trains a day connect city with city 
... link farm and mine with furnace and 
factory, army camp and seaport. 


LISTEN to the rhythmic thunder of the 
freight cars ... the mighty roar of the loco- 
motives. A billion-dollar-a-year railroad im- 
provement program—with new locomotives 
and cars, new shops and terminals, improved 
tracks and signals—is helping today’s aver- 
age freight train carry more freight and 
carry it faster than ever before. 


LISTEN to the sounds of the railroad. They 
tell you our country is growing stronger — 
every day! 
se a 
Association of 
e * 
American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR 
every Monday evening on NBC. 








A. J. Chichester 
College Box 433 
Berea, Ky. 














—U.K. Student Union, Center of Campus Life All Year Long 


Summertime Offerings at U.K. 


@ Regular courses for teachers, supervisors, principals, superintendents, 
other school personnel. Outstanding visiting professors. 

@ Workshop for Student Teaching Supervisors; Workshop in Business 
Education; Workshop in Romance Languages; Seminar in Moral and 
Spiritual Education. 

@ Short courses in Guidance and Counseling and for Teachers of 
Exceptional Children; Conference for Educational Leadership; many 
short courses of particular interest to school people. 


Perspectives on Contemporary Life, a new and stimulating Arts and 
Sciences course integrating selected departmental offerings. 


Family Life Institute, June 26-28. 
A complete program of cultural and recreational activities. 
Comfortable dormitory accommodations for both men and women. 








Summer Session—June 18-Aug. 11 


For information about admission or courses offered, write to 


The Registrar 


University of Kentucky 
Lexington 
































